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All but four leading automobiles have Alumi- 
num Pistons. Today's greatest advance in 
piston design is represented by the LY NITE, 
r-SLOT, CAM GROUND, LO-EX PISTON. 
cast only by Aluminum Company of America. 


@ This advertisement is an interpretation of the 
importance to you of the almost unanimous use of 
Aluminum Pistons in modern motor cars. 

A piston is a simple thing, ostensibly. It has a 
head, a skirt, grooves to hold rings, bosses to hold a 
wrist pin, and reliefs for oil. 

What makes the choice of metal so vital? 

Much of the answer lies in a few simple consider- 
ations. At high speeds the piston moves back and 
forth in the cylinder 3000 times per minute under 
terrific bombardment. Heat like an inferno! Burned 
and unburned gases! It must transmit all the power 
to the crankshaft, and you expect it to operate 
without slap or vibration. You want quick pick-up, 
freedom from burned out bearings and minimum 
oil and gas consumption. And you expect 
your pistons to last indefinitely. 

If most automobile manufacturers specify 
Aluminum for pistons, the conclusions are 
inescapable. 
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As in the piston, everything that moves saves 
power, handles easier, vibrates less when mack 
lighter with Aleoa Aluminum. 

As in the piston, the strength to bear stresses, and 
the ruggedness to stand physical punishment are 
provided by Alcoa Aluminum. 

As in the piston, your particular problems of 
design and manufacture are successfully met with 
one of the alloys of Aleoa Aluminum. 

As in the piston, Aleoa Aluminum will bring to 
your product a combination of characteristics un 
matched by any other commercial metal. 

To the piston art we have had the privilege of 
contributing much of today’s accepted standards 
design, as well as in alloys, and in manufac- 

turing procedure. We would welcome the oppor- 

tunity to be equally helpful to your business 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Ww 
1804 GULF BUILDING PITTSBURGH 
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The Business Outlook 


POLITICAL developments both abroad and at home overshadowed 


the business situation of early November. Critical events in France 
again threatened the position of the gold bloc countries. At home, 
che unexpected extent of the support of the New Deal party threw 
‘ato confusion conservatives counting on some symptoms of dwin- 
dling enthusiasm. It became glaringly apparent that the general pub- 


lic, 
to its continuance. 


recipient of the bounty of New Deal measures, was not averse 
Business, in the minority when it goes to the 


polls, failed to register its misgivings and disapproval decisively 


except in California. 

Yet the overwhelming success 
of the Democratic party in the off- 
year election is not likely to prove 
an unmixed blessing to the Ad- 
ministration. The urge to spend 
freely will make itself prominent 
early in the next session of Con- 
gress. The veterans will ride in 
on the tide of budgetary inflation 
and claim their bonus. Expecta- 
tions are, however, that the final 
settlement of the issue will be 
much more modest than their cur- 
rent demands. 


F.D.R. as Moderator 
With Congress set to spend right 
and left in the name of recovery, the 
President will be forced to assume 
the réle of stabilizer and moderator. 
In this rdle, he will need the support 
of business generally. 


Time to Speak Up 

In the next 2 months before the 
convening of Congress in January, 
business will have its best opportunity 
to exert pressure for such modification 
of the alphabetical organizations as it 
desires. Labor will leave no stone un- 
turned to get a definition of the mean- 
ing of Sec. 7-a more to its liking. 


Codes to Live On 

That NRA and AAA will persist 
after June, 1935, possibly under new 
names, seem certain. The soft coal 
and 23 durable goods industries have 
endorsed the underlying principles of 
the codes, and expressed themselves 
in favor of Open-price provisions. 
Other industries, tke motors, find 
little value in the codes. Meanwhile, 
the reorganized National Emergency 
Council headed by Richberg, becomes 
the dominating factor in NRA circles. 
It is working quietly, devising sug- 
gestions for next year’s legislation. 


AAA Looks Ahead 
AAA, less dictatorial concerning 
next year’s crop curtailment plans 
and more willing to permit the farmer 
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to voice his own opinions concerning 
production cuts, is favoring some in- 
crease in cotton and wheat production 
for 1935. With the lure of prices 
substantially higher than a year ago, 
it would be inexpedient to leave the 
farmer to his own devices now, with 
the risk of bumper crops and a price 
collapse. AAA will ease itself grad- 
ually out of the agricultural picture 
over a period of a = years. tt con- 
cedes that its price-boosting program 
has dealt the foaien export Seodbes a 
blow. Clamors are now arising in 
some quarters for utilizing the process- 
ing tax to expand the foreign market 
for cotton. 


Automobile Developments 

Industrially, the automobile indus- 
try meaner wf the chief highlight of 
the week. The automobile code was 
extended for 90 days to Feb. 1. Henry 
Ford declared the depression was over 
as far as he was concerned, said 1935 
would be a million-car year for him. 
Both announcements carried good and 
bad aspects. Extension of the code by 
executive order without modification 
prevented a break in labor relations 
on the eve of starting the 1935 models. 
Labor leaders, recalling the — 
of Johnson to reopen the code, were 
disappointed, but cheered at the — 
pect of a federal investigation of an- 
nual wages and seasonal fluctuations 
in employment. Then, too, the next 
consideration of code extension will 
fall at the height of the production 
season, giving labor a powerful club 
to enforce its demands in contrast to 
its present helplessness. 


Keen Competition Ahead 
Ford’s announcement elicited very 
little comment from his competitors. 
To them, the pros of a million- 
car year for Ford might spell a smaller 
proportion of the motor market for 
them. They are a bit uneasy over the 
reported attractiveness of the new 
models coming from Dearborn, and 
especially over the price tag attached. 
re is no question but that competi- 
tion will be keen next year, that the 









fair-sized expenaitures for new equip- 
ment in motor centers were forced by 
the necessity to cut corners off costs. 


A.&P. Makes Peace 
Plans whereby the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. was to reopen its Cleve- 
land stores and rehire former employees 
were drawn up by the National Labor 
Relations Board, accepted by the em- 
ployees, and considered deliberately 
by the company. Acceptance of the 
terms involved meeting union com- 
mittees, no discrimination for union 
membership, no coercion by unions, 
abolition of strikes and lockouts if dif- 
ferences arose over truce terms with 
resort to arbitration. Other retailers 
wonder if this proposal will serve as a 

model when their turn comes. 


5% for Mortgages 

That the federal government in- 
tends to push its housing drive to the 
fullest extent in the conviction that it 
is the key log in the durable goods 
industry jam was further evidenced 
last week by announcement that 5% 
should be the basic interest rate on 
home mortgages insured under the 
Housing Act. The rate will be uni- 
form throughout the country. The 
President took the opportunity to 
condemn the high rates that fre- 
quently featured mortgage transac- 
tions. Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, reputed the largest institution 
in the mortgage field, promptly re- 
quested permission to qualify on the 
5° basis. 


Housing Plans 

Moffett and Richberg are stressing 
the importance of keeping the hous- 
ing drive in private hands, rather than 
forcing the government into the field. 
This would jibe with the proposal of 
the Chamber of Commerce involving 
$15 billions of residential building 
spread over a period of 10 years. Con- 
struction would be at the rate of 
750,000 units a year, which is fully 10 
times the current rate. Price reduc- 
tion on hardwood lumber ranging 
from 2%-14% has been  recom- 
mended by the code authority. 


Production Points Upward 

Steel, automobile, and textile ac- 
tivity should lift the production level 
of November and December above 
the October level. Merchants are 
counting on Christmas trade well 
above last year, with toy manufac- 
turers figuring on $200 millions of 
business, 10% higher than 1933. 

Oil and tire prices are on the rise 
again, with producers hopeful that 
they can be maintained above the re- 
cent lows. Residential construction 
of the first 3 weeks of October makes 
a good increase. 















@ This company is unlike yours. So the economies which Lyon Storage 
Equipment Service could effect in your case might be less—or more! 


Interesting results come from studies of the fundamentals found in all 
stock and tool rooms. In this one, the dollars which were idle, out of 
service, misplaced were recovered in three ways: 


1. By a 2/3 saving in handling time; 

2. By recovering 58% of floor area 
for other use; 

3. By elimination of breakage. 


The total saving the first year amounted to $25,000. 


To salvage capital tied up in stock handling methods, excess floor space 
and a too liberal inventory, is the work of Lyon Engineers. Send the coupon. 


LY ON RY CAVLCE 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 



























Above: Partial view of Lyon 
Steel Shelving Installation 
at W. F. Schrafft & Sons, 
Large Nationally Known 
Candy Manufacturers at 


Boston, Massachusetts 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Inc., 
1011 River Street, Aurora, Illinois. 
Please send me information as checked: 
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Steel Lockers Cabinets Folding 
Shelving Chairs 
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Counters 


0 Send your Storage Equipment Engineer 
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Week Week Ago 1929-33 
BUSINESS ACTIVI *57.7 +57.5 60.1 73.8 
PRODUCTION 
% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 26.3 25.0 25.2 38 “7 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $5,133 $4,969 $5,626 $10,089 
* Bituminous Coa! (daily average 1,000 tous)............... *1,186 71,183 1,230 1,507 
*% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.). pause shud be éeabiwsenn Cine 1,669 1,677 1,583 1,663 
TRADE : 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 104 107 107 137 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). ‘ 68 68 68 88 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions).................. $3,196 $3,187 $3,048 $4,402 - 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions).................. $5,470 $5,455 $5,365  $5.160 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
he Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas ca 1 tit aaddsbebe adh wal $.99 $1.01 $.84 $7606 lk 
Gitte Geebiiibne, Ghee Westy Bad. sso osoocccccevcesccccessoucves $.123 $.125 $.098 $.103 
en en a . Cn Ce... . ccc esbeneeeeseusoacce $32.13 $32.12 $30.27 $31.40 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.)..... 6... cece eee eeeeeees $.088 $.088 $.078 $.094 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100)................. 78.7 78.8 718 75.3 al 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,457 $2,456 $2,556 $1,922 
ys Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,837 $17,850 $16,749 z 
% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,756 +$4,760 $4,989 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,051 $3,074 $3,604 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) § $846 $859 $832 t 
- Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $96.28 $95.82 $95.86 $119.96 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $93.22 $93.51 $82.12 $86.73 
Interest Rates——Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% a% 24% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-1% 1-1% 138% 3.3% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 233 22s 294 455 
* Preliminary #Revised * Factor in Business Week Index § New series 
ae awe SaaS eS ES ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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SPECIALTY SHOPS selling women's clothing placed some 
more advertising in the Tribune during the fret nine 6 
months of this year than they placed in all afternoon déba 
papers combined. “a 
déba 
to P 

he k 

a ~ ness 

2 . . ~ ; sista 

LOOP (DOWNTOWN) department stores during the TOILET REQUISITES advertisers during the fir 
first nine months of 1934 placed more advertising in the months of this year placed more advertising in the 

- Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper. une than they placed in any other Chicago news; H 

? oma that 
at | 

ae OMEN who read the Chicago Tribune may have a special interest in articles not 
' - rar ing | 
on beauty, babies, cooking, or other feature material of specific feminine appeal, but no single feature, om 
. ° . ° ° . (axe 
no group of features, are responsible for the Tribune's success in winning the largest audience of women ile 
. ; . . ‘ : , , | 
readers in metropolitan Chicago. * The Tribune is read by women—as by men—because it prints the Pe 
of Be ‘ F busi 
news. A\s the result of building a newspaper which people want, the Tribune today has the volume of cir- ‘abi 
culation—the market coverage—which manufacturers and merchants, whether they appeal to women or yal 
goin 
to men, require in order to get volume of sales at economical advertising cost in the Chicago marke! 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—Busi- 
ness men who thought wishfully that the Administration would be 
rebuked at the polls Tuesday now have to face realities. When they 
get through figuring out the situation, they are likely to reach the 
conclusion that it is Roosevelt, “or else” — 

The President’s big problem now is to prevent a Congress wild 
to spend money from upsetting a program for recovery which the 


President believes is beginning to 
work. 

Roosevelt foresaw the problem 
before the returns came in. That 
is why, several weeks before elec- 
tion, he made his friendly over- 
tures to the bankers and to the 
business Community. 


“A Mandate to Spend” 

The Roosevelt veto is going to be 
the only bulwark between business 
and a Congress which believes it has a 
mandate to spend limitlessly—for the 
veterans’ bonus, for paper money, for 
more silver, for vast appropriations. 
To hold Congress in check, Roosevelt 
will need the backing of the solid 
interests. 


Things to Be Blocked 

He probably will be able to stop 
immediate bonus payment. He cer- 
tainly can prevent rinting-press 
money. He will have done so much 
for the silver people that he can hold 
them in line. fith the New Deal 
overwhelmingly endorsed at the polls, 
and with his own reelection as- 
sured two years hence unless there is 
some big upset, such as an economic 
débacle, his job is to prevent such a 
débacle. Now he turns his attention 
to preventing an upset, and in this, 
he knows the cooperation of the busi- 
ness community can be of great as- 
sistance. 


Business Can Help 

His aim is to build up revenues so 
that balancing the federal budget is 
at least in sight on the horizon, if 
not within immediate reach. Improv- 
ing business will help accomplish this, 
because better business yields better 
taxes, and besides takes people off the 
relief rolls. 

The President therefore will con- 
tinue his friendly gestures toward 
business. The radicals who were so 
jubilant on election night are likely 
to wake up and find everything is not 
going to swing left. 


5% a Fair Return 
The most important business news 
out of Washington since the inaugu- 
ration of Roosevelt is his pronounce- 
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THIS WEEK 


The election results, and 
how they explain the Presi- 
dent’s friendly gestures to- 
ward the banks and _ the 
business world. 


Some vetoes to be expected. 


F.D.R.’s idea of a fair re- 


turn on capital. 


Unemployment insurance 


prospects. 











ment, his first, on what he thinks is a 
fair return for capital. It is 5%. 
Apparently, he means 5% net, because 
he was talking about first mortgages, 
and believes that under the govern- 
ment insurance plan, there will be 
no losses on such investments. This 
is better than business men expected 
from him. 


Bad News for Radicals 

This is a wet blanket on radical ad- 
visers, and, incidentally, it upholds 
what these dispatches to Business 
Week have been saying from the start 
—that Roosevelt wants to preserve 
the present capitalistic system, but 
with profits pared so low that the 
question was whether capital would 
play ball. 


Still More for Farmers 

Addition of $2 billions more a year 
to farm prices is the goal of Secretary 
Wallace, assuming other income re- 
mains stationary. Should other in- 
come rise, agriculture must advance 
proportionately, which means that 
ressure to raise relative farm incomes 
y AAA procedures will continue. 
Voluntary crop reduction, with liberal 
payments for it, is certain, all thought 
of compulsory control having been 
abandoned. 


Step by Step, says NRA 
Fear that Richberg favored a “big 
stick” policy for A is being dis- 
sipated. Ideal business and labor 
conditions remain NRA’s objective, 
but the policy will be to move step 
by step as precedents are established 





in a comparatively new field of law. 
Richberg has pledged his word that 
majority rule will not be permitted 
to abridge minority rights, that, in 
writing industrial law, only customs 
so well-established that they have al- 
most universal support will be trans- 


lated into compulsory rules. Now 
that consistency and legal precepts 
will be given weight, there is some 
hope that compliance problems can be 
handled effectively, and that NRA’s 
policy will afford a basis for enforce- 
ment by the Department of Justice 
and the courts. 


Unemployment Insurance Sure 

Unemployment insurance seems cer- 
tain to ™ enacted this winter. Ap- 
parently a 3° tax on payrolls is the 
present intention of the Administra- 
tion leaders. Two-thirds of this would 
be taxed against the employers and 
one-third against the workers. Auto- 
matic proportioning of income to 
labor’s needs cae thus be accom- 
lished in normal times. No one, 
eas can see how such legislation 
can give early relief under present 
depression conditions. Relief bur- 
dens, therefore, will still continue 
to be a direct tax on the federal 
treasury. 


No New Bank Laws 

New developments in the Admin- 
istration finance program will appear 
shortly, now that election is past. A 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board will be named and vacancies 
in RFC and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. will be filled. Business 
Week's observation that the Admin- 
istration was using Central Bank talk 
as a lever to force the bankers into 
line, and as an alternative to unlikely 
failure to control the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Comptroller's office 
was borne out by Senator Fletcher's 
announced opinion that no new bank- 
ing legislation is needed at the next 
session. 


Chasing Silver Profits 

The Treasury will proceed against 
*ny corporation which acquired more 
silver prior to nationalization than its 
reasonable needs seemed to demand, 
as was the case with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. The government wants 
all the profits possible from the silver 
maneuver. 


Still Buying Silver 

The government continues to buy 
silver abroad, despite the fact that the 
dollar is advancing in terms of for- 
eign exchange, and gold is coming 
here. The explanation of the gold 
and exchange situation is to be found 
in the current flight of capital from 
France. 














$425 to $18,000 Saved 
by Modernizing |’ 


New Hampshire manufacturer operated steam r 

boilers at partial Joad during the summer 
months At a cost of $346, G-E electric heat was A 
installed. resulting in a saving of $425 in boiler-room | 
operation in the first year. 


A large New England department store formerly 
exhausted the steam from its reciprocating engines to | 
the atmosphere. Now, a G-E mechanical-drive turbine A 
profitably utilizes this steam that would otherwise be ) 
wasted, saving $3761 annually. 


A New York chain-restaurant operator, seeking new 
ways to lower costs, found that worth-while savings 
could by obtained by using alternating-current power 
in place of direct-current power, formerly used. This 
change involved the purchase of a considerable 
amount of equipment (including 300 G-E motors) 
but resulted in annual savings of $18,000, thereby 
liquidating the initial investment at the rate of 20 
per cent annually, and also making possible future 
earnings. 


Avoiding CAPITAL IN- ; 
VESTMENTS by operating Many industrial concerns have found that sur- 


obsolete equipment often ptising savings can be realized by the right kind of 
wastes more capital than is changes. The probabilities are that it will pay you to 


needed to purchase modern, look for such changes. General Electric sales engi- . 
improved equipment. Obso- neers, well-grounded in the application of electric ; 
lete equipment adds to losses equipment to industrial needs, will be glad to discuss 

indefinitely, The right kind with you any problems for which an electrical solu- : 


of modernization pays for it- tion may be practical. General Electric, Schenectady, 
self and then adds to earnings. New York. 


011-37 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Motor Labor Leadership 


Automobile industry shows how the labor problem 
raised by outside organizers can be met by intelligent 
handling of labor relations from the inside. 


AMERICAN industry saw in the renewal 
f the automobile code without change 
a Nov. 3 convincing evidence of what 
can do with and for labor relations 
en it applies to them the same intel- 
and forethought that it has di- 

1 to other phases of management. 
Last spring, labor organizers semed to 
definitely in the ascendancy in the 
greatest unorganized American industry. 
Automobile manufacturers faced them 
Imost every plant. A strike threat- 
to smash the first promising year 
nce the depression started and was 
only settled by an appeal to Washing- 


Organizers Checked 
Since then, the American Federation 
of Labor has definitely lost ground in 
the automobile industry. When the 
code came up for renewal this month, 
as when it previously came up in Sep- 
tember, the federation had to admit, by 
the weakness with which it pressed its 
demands, that it was not in a position 
to speak for the automobile workers, as 

it had claimed to be last spring. 
What has happened in the mean- 
me is that automobile manufacturers 


have been applying the lessons they 
learned in the spring, doing their own 
organizing, taking definite steps to 
cement relations with their own men, 
and doing it with far more skill and 
aggressiveness than the A. F. of L. has 
shown. 

General Motors has drawn up and 
published a liberal labor policy, carry 
ing conviction as to its intentions to 
give its workers fair representation in 
discussing their problems with the man 
agement. It has embarked on a far 
reaching campaign to develop discr« 
tion and a sympathetic attitude toward 
labor among foremen and other subor 
dinate officials who make the most direct 
and important contacts with labor. Mr 
Chrysler has been perfecting a works 
council plan that has definitely taken 
the sting out of the federation’s assaults 
on his company. Other concerns have 
employed similar methods to prove to 
workers that their interests lie with the 
industry rather than with the outside 
unions. The results were evident at 
Washington last week. 

Motor executives got the labor provi- 
sions of the code continued as was with 








out any disturbing hearing on labor 
demands for minimum wage increas 
higher rates for skilled workers, short 


work-weeks They held on to the 
unique merit clause which _ states 
(‘flaunts,” says labor) their right to 


hire and promote on a merit basis wit! 
out regard to union membership. Th 


got the opportunity to demonstrate tha 


they were still men of goodwill playing 
ball with an Administration that is now 
showing more interest in going out on 
Exce pt for 
concer In 


the diamond with business 
this last, they had little 
whether the code kept or not. They do 
their own trade pr actice housecleaning 
and have never felt that this purely 
labor code gave them anything 
What Labor Got 

Labor got Presidential publicity for 
iis complaint about the effect on the an 
nual wage level of peak seasons and 
long layoffs, promise of a White Hous 
investigation of the seasonal swing, and 
1 resumption of the argument schedul: 
for what might be an awkward date fo 
the manufacturers. It also got badly 
needed time to mend the somewhat 
ragged fences it has been trying to build 
around the automobile plants 

The government got out of an un 
pleasant pre-election controversy and 
demonstration that NRA isn't even 
smooth as it looks 

The industry as a whole stands by th 
proportional representation plan incor 
porated in the President's settlement of 
its threatened strike last spring. It says 


Wide World 


RAILROAD EXECUTIVES—Directors of the new Association of American Railroads meet at headquarters in Washington. Seated 
left to right): Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & Ohio; J. J. Pelley, president of the association; C. R. Gray, president, 
Union Pacific; Hale Holden, chairman, Southern Pacific, and J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio. Standing: W. R. Cole, 


president, Louisville & Nashville; H, A, Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; L. 


A. Downs, president, 


Illinois Central; M. W. Clement, vice-president, Pennsylvania, and E. S. French, president, Boston & Maine. 
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it would welcome an Automobile Labor 
Board ruling setting up proportional 
representation councils in each plant, is 
willing to take its chance on A. F. of L. 
domination in some plants. Its princi- 
pal concern is that all members of the 
employees’ collective bargaining groups 
shall be bona fide plant workers. 
Majority Rule Wanted 

That, of course, is where the A. F. 
of L. balks. The union leaders think 
they were bilked in the President's set- 
tlement and have since been shouting 
for majority rule along the lines of the 
National Labor Relations Board's deci- 
sion in the Houde case—in which, in- 
cidentally, the NLRB noted an excep- 
tion for any industry which had made a 
different settlement, as the motor indus- 
try did. 

The federation doesn’t like the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board's policy of confin- 
ing its work to hearing cases of discrimi- 
nation and greasing the ways for media- 
tion of disputes. Things have been alto- 
gether too quiet: it takes issues and 
grievances to produce membership dues. 
What seems a reasonable claim that the 
board should promulgate an industry 
bargaining formula, thereby stirring up 
sleeping issues, encounters an annoying 
conviction among nonpartisans that the 
board is doing a pretty good job in keep- 
ing the peace, and that, anyhow, the 
A. F. of L. isn’t really powerful enough 
in the industry to press its claims. 

Change in Labor Leadershi 

Retirement from Detroit of William 
Collins, chief automobile organizer for 
the federation, may increase the diffi- 
culties of keeping the peace—and ignor- 
ing the unions. Union members who 
thought that Collins wasn’t reckless 
enongh now get Francis J. Dillon, an 
A. F. of L. man of the old school who is 
likely to take more chances, particularly 
under the strain of seeing the manage- 
ment strengthen its position with the 
workers and the public. Dillon was in 
charge of labor affairs at Flint early in 
the year and Collins is reported to have 
held him in check several times. 

As was expected, renewal discussions 
gave most attention to labor's objections 
to code provisions allowing the industry 
to run 48 hours a week in peak periods 
so long as the year-round maximum aver- 
aged 35 hours. The President has pre- 
viously wondered if something couldn't 
be done about seasonal operations that 
concentrate work and leave long layoffs 
in their wake. Just what the automo- 
bile industry can do about this remains 
problematical. The abolition of the 
national show to which Mr. Roosevelt 
referred is not really a subject for an 
epitaph. Shows will be local dealers’ 
affairs hereafter, but the change isn't 
likely to make much difference except to 
eliminate the sideshows which some 
manufacturers have hitherto put up out- 
side the main tent. Staggering or spread- 


ing of new models is also rather more 
theoretical than the President implied. 
(However, there is a helpful new tend- 
ency to “bring out something” for the 
shows and then come out with still 
newer features when buying gets actually 
under way.) 

Manufacturers have, indeed, been 
making studies of the possibilities of 
evening out the employment curves and 
Presidential pressure will help, epee 
larly if the Gast public can per- 
suaded to agree to changes in the auto- 
mobile marketing program. 


Staggered Models 


General Motors announces plan to 
level employment by spreading 
new models. 


GENERAL Morors takes the first step to 
even the jagged employment curve, an- 
nounces this week a ‘‘stagger plan” for 
new models. G.M. will try to level 
consumer sales—and hence production 
—"through a readjustment of the time 
of new model introduction.” 

“In the future,” says President Sloan 
in his third-quarter report, “certain new 
models will be introduced in the late 
summer or early fall, as distinguished 
from the introduction of all new models 
at the end of the year, or the beginning 
of the following year—the current prac- 
tice of General Motors and of the in- 
dustry in general.” 

Normally, about 60% of the indus- 
try’s yearly output is sold to the con- 
sumer in the first 6 months. Sales in 
November and December are approxi- 
mately 7.5% of the total for the year 
as against 24% for ge and May. 

G.M. aims to remedy the unbalanced 


situation, in which additiona| 
are required in the peak and 
ment and payrolls are limite 
rest of the year. By spread; 
models—and sales—the compan 
to broaden the spread betw 
worker’s income and cost of 


Who’s a Wholesaler? 


Electrical group defines duties 
and functions in formal «tv\e. 


“WHAT is a wholesaler?” is a: 
in a carefully drawn definition 
National Electrical Wholesalers 
tion at its recent Detroit con 
The definition was the prelud 
concerted drive to secure the su; 
manufacturers in extending 
salers’ discounts only to those 
ee: The genuine wholesal: 
0 75% of his business in sale: 
wholesale to dealers for resale, t 
trical contractors, to steam and « 
railways, to federal and state ¢ 
ments and municipalities, to publ 
ties, to industrial companies wh 
electrical maintenance department 
to manufacturers requiring ce! 
materials in fabrication of prod 

The definition is further limit 
requirements that the wholesaler | 
at least 3 of the following 5 fur 
maintain and warehouse adequate 
maintain delivery and pickup ser 
maintain a trained selling orgar 
to promote and.handle service calls 
tribute catalogues of the most ess 
items of the industry; extend j 
credit and “not perform wholesa! 
tions to secure wholesale prices { 
benefit of associated and allied p 
firms, or corporations.” 


A.&P. Signs on the Line 


Unions move swiftly to capitalize in other cities their 
chain store victory in Cleveland. 


Tue Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has decided to accept the 7-union, 7- 
point, peace plan promulgated under 
the argus eye of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board at the recent Washington 
conference (BW —Nov3’ 34), and labor 
feels its first major thrust into the re- 
tail field was highly successful. 

Few of those representing other large 
retail interests expected such an early 
end of the quarrel and such complete 
surrender. The dramatic closing of the 
293 A.&P. stores in Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County was taken as the 
chain’s challenge and warning that the 
chain would tolerate no intimidation, 
stood ready to sacrifice millions of dol- 
lars of its retail sales volume for the 


sake of preserving its freedom o/ 
tion. 

Some retailers, familiar with the 
petitive situation in Cleveland, 
suggested that the A.&P. could well 
spare the stores involved, might 
its net earnings improved becaus: 
group, representing less than 2‘; of 
the total number of stores operated by 
the chain (15,131), was reported as 
lagging behind in both sales and proft 
showing. They argued also that t 
A.&P., with its units flung clear 
the nation, each unit extremely \ 
able to picketing, flying squadror 
tics, and violence, could well afford 
make the Cleveland sitaution a test 
through which to determine an effective 
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plan, a basis of handling 
> has been found, but it is 
m what other.chains and large 
ers had hoped for, and by many 
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7-point 


consiae! 
tory for labor : 
The peace plan provides that: (1) 
unions call off the strike; (2) the 
mpany reopen the stores and reinstate 
| employees without discrimination ; 
the company agree to meet union 
mmittees for collective bargaining; 
‘) the company agree to notify all em- 
vees that it has no objection to afh- 
son with unions; (5) the unions 
cree to refrain from coercion or in- 
midation to join up; (6) differences 
st be referred to an arbitrator, 
srikes and lockouts are barred; (7) 
the company is to resume contracts with 
trucking companies and the latter's em- 
lovees are to be reinstated. 
' Contracts covering these points and 
fective until June, 1935, are to be 
ened by A.&P. and 7 unions: Bakers 
Union No. 19, District 54 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Fire- 
en's Union 52, Managers and Clerks 
Union Meat Cutters Union 427, 
Stationary Engineers Union 689, and 
e Warehousemen’s Union. Cleveland 
L.&P. stores were reopened after less 
1 2 weeks of idleness and without 
loss of pay for the 2,200 employ- 


i) ( 


Labor Moves In 

Meanwhile developments in other 
ties indicate that labor leaders are go- 
g to move swiftly and decisively to- 
urd consolidation of the gains they 
ve won at Cleveland, are mobilizing 
available forces for driving deeper 
toa field that promises perhaps faster 
| fatter gains than any that the pro- 
tion field offered in recent years 
ider the benevolent impetus of 

NIRA’s Section 7-a. 
Indications are that it will strike next 


in the very heart of chain store distri- 
bution, metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey. Union leaders are prepar- 
ing contracts to present to local chains, 
as James Butler, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
having upwards of 600 stores in the 
New York area, and say that they will 
tackle the nationally-operating chains 
along the Atlantic seaboard next. 

In Essex County, New Jersey, which 
includes Newark, a city with 450,000 
inhabitants, the Essex Trade Council is 


moving to center its attack on A.&P 
employees, has American Stores workers 
scheduled for unionization, and also 
several of the smaller local and semi 
local chains. It is using the same cut 
the-supply-line strategy that the unions 
employed successfully in Cleveland, 
brags about the fact that after tying up 
wholesale deliveries for only one night 
(via Teamsters Local No. 478), the 
Mutual Grocefy Co. of Newark gave 
workers the desired pay increases. 


Home-Building Push 


Federal Housing Administration starts out to revive resi- 
dential construction by stabilizing the mortgage market 
and fixing interest rates at a history-making 5%. 


THE_ Roosevelt Administration made 
history last week when it fixed 5% as 
the approved rate for first mortgages 
on real estate. Full implications of this 
program, which ramifies into savings 
banks, building and loan associations, 
and imsurance companies, are pot yet 
grasped. But the significance of the 
move can hardly be exaggerated. 

The weapon is simple, but powerful. 
Unless interest rate meets the govern- 
ment maximum, a mortgage is not in- 
surable. But if it is a 5% mortgage, the 
holder is bulwarked against loss. The 
idea is that no lender can exact more 
than 5% on a desirable loan—too many 
competitors will grab for such loss-proof 
investments. 

Intended to enable more people to 
buy and pay for their own homes b; 
spreading the cost and reducing financ 
ing charges, FHA’s mortgage insurance 
plan will commence operation Nov. 15 
but will not run into much volume be- 
fore next spring. The new legal basis 
provided by the National Housing Act 
dlso is designed to attract capital to, this 
field of investment ufder conditions de 
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scribed as favorable to building up a 
nationwide mortgage market, as all in- 
sured mortgages must conform to stand 
ard specifications. 

The insurance plan applies to homes, 
old and new, for 1 to 4 families. Ag 
gregate mortgage liability that will be 
insured in both cases is $1 billion. Be 
cause the insured-mortgage dwellings 
must be economically sound, only loans 
on well-located city property are eligible 
for insurance. It 1s not proposed to 
set up more farmers in the crop curtail 
ment business. The Farm Credit Ad 
ministration has refinanced $1.2 billions 
of distressed farm property to date and 
FHA's plan for reorganizing the urban 
home mortgage market follows clean-up 
by the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. of $2 
billions of distress paper. 

FHA’s regulations not face 
squarely the question whether it will 
insure the mortgage of a speculative 
builder. The law not exclude 
him. FHA can give a commitment to 
insure the mortgage in advance of con 
struction, and the borrower not 
have to live in the house after constru 


do 
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Wide World 


SILK STRIKERS—Silk dyeing and finishing plants in the New York industrial area were tied up when 25,000 employees 


answered the strike eall of the Federation of Silk Dyers and Finishers. 


The government stepped in to mediate the dispute, 


involving union demands of a closed shop, 30-hour week, $1 an hour wage. These are part of 7,500 strikers at Paterson, N. J. 
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tion. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
builder of houses for sale is not barred 
if he qualifies otherwise as an eligible 
mortgagor. But FHA appears to be re- 
luctant to advertise the fact at present. 

The Housing Administration specif 
cally states that there is inherent in its 
program no artificial stimulation for 
new construction activity. It hopes that 
residential construction can be revived 
to keep pace with other industries. 
Growth to its normal volume is ex- 
pected to follow stabilization of the 
mortgage debt structure by the new 
system of long-term financing. 

Shortage of Homes 

Against a shortage grandly estimated 
at 1 million to 1} million homes, the 
$1 billion liability limit initially will 
cover construction, if private capital goes 
to work, of perhaps 250,000 homes on 
a present average cost of $3,800 re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for a 1-family dwelling, exclusive of 
lot. This assumes that the borrower's 
required equity of not less than 20% 
is represented by the land. FHA's 
Operation may expand indefinitely as 
the contingent liability against the mort- 
gage insurance is reduced by amortiza- 
tion. 

The fundamental feature of the plan 
is complete insurance of mortgages run- 
ning up to 20 years for $16,000 but 
not over 80% of the appraised value 
of the property, On the financing of 
new homes eligible for insurance the 
top interest rate is 5% plus a service 
charge of 4% and an insurance pre- 
mium of 4%. President Roosevelt in- 
sisted on the uniform rate although 
aware that “in the beginning this may 
cause less response on the part of lend- 
ers and investors in some sections of 
the country.” In line with common 
practice, FHA’s inclination was to per- 
mit rates to vary between 5% and 6%, 
the limits fixed by the new law for in- 
sured mortgages. 

Interest Limitations 

Five per cent plus an insurance pre- 
mium of 4% but no service charge is 
the limit on financing sale or resale, 
without change of lender, on houses 
built prior to June 27, 1934. On re- 
funding of present mortgage on existing 
property the maximum interest rate is 
539% plus an insurance premium of 1% 
and a service charge of 4% with change 
of lender, none with no change of bor- 
rower or lender. The insurance pre- 
mium must be paid annually on the 
original face value until the mortgage is 
fully paid off. All that is not required 
to pay insurance losses and administra- 
tive expenses, however, will return in 
the form of a credit on the principal. 

Any borrower who regards the cost 
under FHA’s limits as high is invited 
to check the advantages of its plan 
against conditions under which mort- 
gage money now is obtainable. Even 
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DRIVE-IN THEATRE—Los Angeles motorists can drive right into this theatre 


and enjoy a movie without getting out of the car. 


if able to obtain a first mortgage at 6% 
or 7%, he is usually unable to borrow 
more than 50% to 60% of appraised 
value. If obliged to borrow altogether 
75% or 80%, he must give a second 
mortgage on which charges are very 
high. In addition, both first and second 
mortgages usually are for short terms 
so that when the time comes to renew, 
he is faced with the uncertainty of re- 
newal or refunding and is obliged to 
pay heavily for the privilege. 

Much depends, however, on the liber- 
ality of FHA’s policy. Insured mort- 
gages up to 80% of the appraised value 
may make secondary financing unneces- 
sary but 80% is allowed only “in case 
of necessity’’ and no secondary financ- 


ing is permitted in any event 
is proceeding cautiously but 
that experience will permit, 
quire, revision of initial limitat 
restrictions. 

Home mortgage financing 
that resist FHA’s attempt to 1 
the mortgage market face the | 
that the government can be driven in 
direct loans for residential constr 
Consideration has been given t 
ing $1.2 billions of postal savir 
posits for this purpose. 

To receive the applications 
ing institutions that desire 
under the FHA system, als 
tions for insurance of mortgages 
has opened local offices in 5 


New Methods—But Not Too New 


Government mortgage-guarantee plan will put premium 
on high-standard construction, but FHA is skeptical 
about revolutionary ideas in home-building. 


Coup.Lep by FHA with stabilization of 
long-term investment in housing are a 
reduction in costs and an advance in 
standards of construction that do not 
sacrifice conventional design. Defini- 
tive standards will be prescribed soon. 
From FHA'’s standpoint, introduction 
of new methods and materials increase 
the mortgagee’s risk until their effective- 
ness has been conclusively demon- 
strated. Their sponsors will have a 


chance to prove their suitabilit 

won't get them anywhere, but 
division has been set up to 
technical developments. 

FHA regards present standares 

construction as deplorably low 

not only welcome but insist 
provements. Its weapon ts tc rating 
given to the loan to be insured. I ke 
to the borrower's distinct advantage “ 
invest in property with a high loan rat- 
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~ Goodyear 
Gives You: 
% Patented Pre-shrunk 


« Supertwist Cord Con- 
struction. 


* That World-famous 
All-Weather Tread. 


* Special Chemically- 
toughened Body 


* New, Improved Good- 
year Bead Construction. 


* New, Flat, High-shoui- 
der Tread Shape. 


* Pima Cotton — Longest 
Fiber Grown. : 


Now for the rain, sleet and snow!.. . 
And after that frozen ruts and glazed curves! 
Are your truck tires ready? 


On Goodyear All-Weathers your trucks can 
take winter in stride. Those sharp-cut dia- 
monds bite down and give you maximum 
traction anywhere—for the GO where it’s 
deep and soggy—for the STOP where it’s 
skiddy and slippery. 


And truck tires broken in in winter wear 30% 
longer than tires broken in in summer’s heat. 


Always—winter or summer — Goodyear All- 
Weathers have that extra margin of reserve 
strength that can wink at the long tons 
occasionally when the situation demands it. 


Light trucks or heavy—put your tire invest- 
ment in Goodyears, put your mind at ease, 
put your savings in the bank. 


TRUCK TIRES — Money 
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ing as the group in which his mortgage 
is placed will determine the extent to 
which the insurance premiums paid will 
apply to reducing the principal of the 
mortgage, thus shortening amortization. 

Insuring mortgages amortized over a 
period so long that it approaches the 
useful life of the property necessarily 
calls, according to FHA, for adoption of 
a conservative policy regarding eligible 
types of construction. The mutual in- 
surance plan will be confined at the 
start to types which have been in cus- 
tomary use, as Miles L. Colean, FHA’s 
technical director, sees at present no 
new methods of sufficient promise and 
permanence to convince him that ex- 
isting systems will be rapidly me ere 
A house of modern design may furnish 
complete functional utility at 70% of 
the cost of its neighbor but, until 
espoused by public taste, the mortgage 
security of the new house is felt to be 
impaired. 

Drive on Costs 

FHA expects, however, to explore 
thoroughly all elements of cost in resi- 
dential construction and believes that, 
without going to extremes, the cost can 
be brought down. Its progress will be 
slow at best as, in the attempt to raise 
standards and lower costs, it has to 
overcome the inertia created by an old 
mortgage debt of $20 billions on ex- 
isting homes. Gradually the develop- 
ment of more economical materials and 
methods will take hold, but certainly 
not so fast as to accelerate obsolescence 
of existing homes. Consequently, refi- 
nancing of mortgages on old homes 
will not thrust any great burden upon 
the insurance fund. Such refinancing 
will tend, on the contrary, to anchor 
the value of existing homes at the same 
time that it extends to the owners of 
old property the same benefits in lower 
mortgage financing costs that are of- 
fered to builders of new homes. 


DETROIT STREET CAR—Built for a life of just 10 years, this 
motor capital’s Department of Street Railways. 
ing rates, all-welded construction using seamless steel tubes and steel sheets. 
just 24,000 Ib., seats 39, is powered by 4 Westinghouse motors. 
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Modernization Pays 


American Radiator finds fore- 
theught profitable in tieup with 
government campaign. 


WHEN the machinery for handling 
home modernization loans under the 
National Housing Act was completed, 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. was already set to go after 
the business in a big way. Long before, 
Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of the 
board, had concluded that this was com- 
ing in the natural course of govern- 
mental “pump-priming,” and had made 
preparations to cash in. 

A prospect-building campaign for 
modernization had been inaugurated by 
the company early in 1934. The pick 
of the country’s 34,000 heating contrac- 
tors had been induced to cooperate. 
Many hundred contractors had been 
lined up for special promotion and 
they had, in turn, built up prospect 
lists averaging 75 names each. Within 
3 days after the act became effective, 
American Radiator-Sanitary had _ re- 
ported the first loan made under it. By 
August, the company’s sales of heating, 
plumbing and air conditioning equip- 
ment were running 40% above 1933. 
September duplicated the record. 
October sales totals, when compiled, 
promise to top last year by an even big- 
ger margin. 

Every company salesman has been 
drilled in the modernization story and 
on the American Radiator financing tie- 
up with the government drive. Every 
one of the 24 branch offices flies a ban- 
ner announcing free information on the 
plan. Every heating contractor has 
been told how to sell it. 

During the first 43 days of the cam- 
paign (Sundays counted in) 4 of the 
company salesmen in a typical territory 
brought in contracts for 192 heating 


Designed by H. 


jobs, an average of 48 per ; 
turns from branch house 
showed that a group of 3 
that 200 heating contractors 
aged more than 1 heating co: 
with individual records as h 
Of 200 contracts secured « 
payment basis, nearly 339% 
ally paid up when, or even 
jobs involved were complet 
though the “‘season” for | 
tracts theoretically ends in S 
contractors were reporting at th: 
October that they had as ma: 
pects as orders already taken ir 
Study of modernization < 
sured by the government under t 
shows that, instead of heating 
a normal 5.5% of the home-: 
lar and plumbing 9.5%, heating 
been collecting 17%, plumbing | 
this campaign. Contractors 
that the inoue plan has + d in 
a strong swing from the old-fashioned 
stove to the central heating plant 
American Radiator has f 
home-owners respond quick 
they find they deal with only 
son, sign only one contract 
ments at only one point, and : 
endorsers, bankers or lawyer 
plete a transaction under 
plans such as this company 
up and the government has 
for guarantee. It believes that t 
has only scratched the surface s 


Tire Boost 


Manufacturers are helped to 
decision that tire increase mus 
come from public, not dealers. 


Ir was a distributor, not a 

turer, who cut the Gordian knot | 

the tire industry. 
Manufacturers talked of a | 
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new light-weight one-man sample trolley is a development of the 
S. Williams, it has aerodynamic lines, high acceleration and bras 
Lower and shorter than standard models, it weit 
Cost is said to be roughly $11,000. 
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O WONDER executives re- 
N sponsible for the profitable 
| operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%. . . decreases 
repairs . . . lengthens 

one the interval between 
&® overhauls . . . keeps 
Ge / vehicles on the road 


producing, instead of idle in the 
shop for expensive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacement and general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 


This profit-producing, fuel-saving 


service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’s 
cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjust- 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information. No obligation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. §. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B. C. stations 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

Room 722, 60 Wall Street, New York 
Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 


NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 
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Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. Oneand fivequart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of Stems 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 
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would narrow the dealer's margins, cut 
the spread that tempted price-cutters, 
increase their own returns, leave con- 
sumer prices practically undisturbed. 

Then, the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
announced price increases on Atlas pas- 
senger and truck tires averaging 15%. 
With trade-in allowances raised to 5%, 
this meant a real boost of about 10%. 

To an insider that meant two things: 
(1) One of the largest independent 
tire retailers had grown tired if tilling 
at the small margins provided under 
the NRA code emergency floor price 
plan; (2) manufacturers had better for- 
get about the idea of taking the price 
rise they need (to meet higher material 
and labor costs) out of the dealer's 
margin, should, instead, step out cou- 
rageously to boost consumer prices. 

List Prices Advance 

This they have done. Effective Nov. 
1, the list prices of all important tire 
manufacturers were advanced 5% to 
25%. Some manufacturers have both 
raised lists and reduced dealer discounts. 

Those who have followed the struggle 
of the tire makers contend that the de- 
cision to make the advance was hastened 
by news that the new mail order cata- 
logues may be expected to show some- 
what similar increases. 

While some dealers claim that in- 
creased lists will simply keep the public 
from buying, others are confident that 
sales will go on when the public finds 
that the higher prices are here for good. 
The manufacturers say emphatically that 
they are here for good. 
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HUMAN ELEVATORS—When 6,000 elevator men and building maintenance 
workers in New York City’s skyscraper garment manufacturing district went on a 
strike, errand boys had to shoulder their parcels and resort to stairways. 


Night Shopping 
Big New York stores find it 


pays to stay open one night a 
week. 


METROPOLITAN department stores are 
expanding their experiments in extra- 
hour days (BW—J]an28’ 31; Apr13'32). 
Starting with special sales, the late clos- 
ings are becoming a permanent part of 
merchandising. 

R. H. Macy & Co., militant New 
York store, began by balancing short 
summer weeks with closing on Thurs- 
days delayed until 6:30. Recently, 
Macy’s decided it might be worth while 
to stay open until 9. Heavy ballyhoo 
brought out a goodly crowd of shop- 
pers the first Thursday night; the 
second and third Thursdays brought in- 
creased sales totals with far less adver- 
tising. Whereupon, Gimbel and Saks 
made 9 o'clock Thursday unanimous for 
the Herald Square department store trio. 

Another New York department 
store, Wanamaker's, has long practiced 
staying open for special furniture sales, 
celebrates its 111th birthday with the 
announcement that it will stay open 
every Wednesday, in every department, 
until 9 p.m. 

Other stores are likely to follow the 
practice. Many people cannot shop 
during business hours; many family 
purchases are more conveniently made 
in the evening. Big stores regain the 
after-hours money which has been go- 
ing to neighborhood shops. 





Platter War 


American Decca starts «, methine 
in phonograph records }) raidine 


for talent, putting out %5¢. dise 


TUMULT ruffles the surf 
phonograph record business 
ing from an overplus ot 
Broadway calls it a “platter 
attacker is Decca Records. | \ 
York. It has raided the old ' 
panies for musical talent 
retailing a 35¢ 10-inch reco: 
claims compares favorably with the > 
records of rivals. ; 
Decca is an old and honor 
England, France, other count 
rope. American Decca bou 
of the name from the Eng 
and is recording American s 
market. Greatest excitement was 
by Decca’s capture of Bing Crosby 
Columbia (now merged with Bry 
wick). 
Lines Up Headliners 
The velvet mooings of Mr. Cros 
relished greatly by our youth, his 
cordings having made up an astonis 
percentage of Columbia sales. ( 
bia retaliated by putting out Cr 
records at 25¢. Decca says the retor 
was a dud because the 25-centers we: 
re-issues of numbers that have | 
played to a frazzle. Among other | 
liners now exclusively in the Decca { 
are Guy Lombardo, Isham Jones, ¢ 
Gray, ‘Ethel Waters, Mills Bros 
Crawford, George Gershwin 
Columbia-Brunswick and Victor ! 
indicated that they will keep t 
price on big-name discs. All « 
expect to profit from Victor's new D 
Jr., a phonograph which runs on 
wiring and plugs into radio sets, ¢ 
ing its vibrations through 
speakers. The price is $16.5 
Retailers welcome the 
records as a help to reviving inter 
in a once popular field. Biggest y 
was 1928 when 150 million reco! 
were sold. (All but 10 million of t! 
were $1 and $1.50 platters.) By 
sales were only 10% of the ‘28 tot 
Decca executives deny that the radio‘ 
entirely to blame. They say folks still 
to hear their pet crooners and favor 
orchestras without having to absorb sa 
ballyhoo or bump into sequences of [2 
ing comedians. So Decca is going 
try out some aggressive merchandis 
Cut on Royalties 
First it went for the big names : 
put them out at a price M 
publishers accepted royalties of 2>¢ f 
record (2 sides). On 75¢ records 
got 4¢. Artists also agreed to roy 
reductions. 
sales volume will 


return higher tt 


earnings than the former percentage 
For distribution, the country has ! 
cut into 8 districts. 
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OLD SCHENLEY RYE 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


More than four years ago, under United States 

Government supervision, Schenley planned to make, 
without regard to expense, trouble or time, a quality 

whiskey so superb that it would stand without a rival. 


More than four years ago this distinguished product 
was distilled and stored away in government-super- 
vised warehouses to be aged by the gentle hand of 
time. Only Wisconsin and Michigan Rosen Rye—the 

most comes and flavorful rye kernels that Mother 
arth produces—were used for this luxurious brand. 


Old Schenley Pure Rye was distilled by distillers 
with 30 years of pre-Prohibition experience. 

Every drop was left in charred oak barrels for more 
than four years before a single barrel was bottled. 
Buy it as a de luxe whiskey for all occasions . 
or to make amy occasion a special occasion! 

Made by the distillers of Golden Wedding, 


Mayflower, Cream of Kentucky. 


Schenley PRODUCTS CO., INC., 20 W. 40th ST., N.Y. 


FU at 
ULFILLS ALL REQUIREMENTS of the U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA (U. S. P.) —U. 8. DISPENSATORY—PHARMACO-THERAPEUTICS 
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Detroit Spends to Save 


Automobile makers might like to avoid capital outlay, 
but the “competition in economy” has forced expendi- 
tures for equipment which will cut costs. 


Or all the factors in the quiet but im- 
portant rehabilitation of capital goods, 
the automobile industry is the most im- 
portant. The greatest producer of dur- 
able goods, this industry is also the 
greatest consumer of capital goods. 

Capital goods in the automobile in- 
dustry mean great presses, as big as a 
locomotive on end (and as powerful) 
for the squeezing of sheet steel into 
body panels and fenders; machine tools 
to carve iron into motor blocks; $100,- 
000 welding rigs which join in metallic 
matrimony at the throw of a switch. 
Included are conveyor systems, special 
automatic machines, furnaces, air-condi- 
tioners and all the usual equipment for 
heat, power, and light which accom 
panies any expansion. 

Makes Others Spend 

The automobile industry is also a 
great instigator of expenditures in other 
industries. Witness the changes in the 
steel industry (BW’—Nov3'34) made 
necessary by the demands of the auto- 
mobile makers. The same situation 
holds, less noticeably, in glass, textiles, 
rubber, many other industries and 
materials. 

In their own plants, automobile 
makers have always coon ready to spend 
a dollar to save dimes on a production 
setup; motor plants have never lagged 
in manufacturing improvements. With 
no overwhelming need for wholesale 
modernization, the industry would like 
to roll along for a while without any 
great capital outlay. 

The cars themselves are good, already 
have everything a reasonable purchaser 
should want in the way of personal 
transportation. Just two things stand 
in the way of a truce on capital expendi- 
tures: efficiency and competition. 

New Models Again 

Several manufacturers thought they 
had done enough to make the prospects 
dissatisfied with their present cars, 
planned to bring out new models with 
noticeable but unimportant changes. 
But competition, and the increasing 
necessity of trimming the last penny off 
every possible operation, are forcing last 
minute shifts. So the new models now 
being translated from paper to steel will 
have the traditionally radical differences. 
And the equipment makers (capital 
goods in the statistics) will get more 
business than they expected. 


over 300 tools for the Detroit gear and 

axle plant, and some new machinery for 

the transmission plant at Toledo. Much 

small parts work was transferred to Bay 

City, necessitating new equipment there. 
Fisher Expands 

With Fisher Body, Chevrolet is build- 
ing a new plant at Baltimore which will 
run into the millions. Fisher Body, 
itself, has spent $3 millions for expan- 
sion and improvement of operations. 
Half of that went into huge new presses 
for the Pontiac, Detroit, and Cleveland 
plants. Capacity at Cleveland has been 
enlarged by the addition of a new de- 
partment. 

During this year, Buick bought a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new tools for its 
40 series, introduced in May. Another 
million went for other equipment, mak- 
ing this one of the largest expenditures 
by one company. 

Pontiac is spending about $200,000 
for tools to machine the cylinder blocks 
of the new six. Other General Motors 
units are spending money for conveyor 


lines, lift trucks, and the 
for example, spent $60,001 
summer to increase product 
tain part. 

Late in 1933, Chrysler s; 
hundred thousand dollars {: 
ment to make knee action 
chine tools, heat-treating fur 
dling equipment were neces 
year, Chrysler bought $3 
of welding machines, sp< 
for making the tubular seat 
the Airflows, drying ov 
equipment, and conveyors 

The Dodge division ot! 
bought tools to increase pr 
certain parts departments ( 
for all Chrysler cars are 
Dodge plant). Another D 
chase was a battery of Yale 
industrial trucks for transport 
rials and parts within the plar 

Plymouth sales increases 
good that the factory put in 
equipment; about $100,000 
was expended to increase cylir 
production. 

Packard Expenditures 

Packard is making an out 
proximately $5 millions. So: 
000 is for a brand new cylin 
line for the new car due in 
future. Another $500,000 w 
plant rearrangement, and abo 
lion for new machinery and « 
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STEEL FOR “THE MILLION”—Ford, embarking on a tremendous ~pending 
program, says the depression is over—for him; he expects to build a million on 
next year. These new extensions to the Ford steel mills will cost over ; 
millions, supply steel for 3,000 cars a day when they go into operation next ye 


Chevrolet, early this year, spent $3 
millions for new equipment—half for 
machine tools, the rest for presses, fur- 
naces, special equipment. Included were 
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packard figures its tooling expense will 
uke $34 millions. 

: Nobody knows what Ford has spent 
for new equipment this year. The Dear- 
horn policy 1s to buy consistently and 
inconspic uously, without visible seasonal 
surging 
that For 1 


ew Cd 


has been a steady buyer of 
ment all year. 

when the new steel mills are 
account, Ford becomes the 
vest capital goods spender in the 
~atry. Over $14 millions will be 
spent in expansion of steel capacity and 
» expansion of power plant to meet 
new load. Another $24 millions 
Il go directly into machine tools and 


Certain) 


frxtures 


Ford's promise of “a million cars| 
better” in the coming year means a| 


ral expenditure of more than $415.- 


dl 


1000. Many of these millions will 


into capital goods, and into materials | 


irchases which will themselves necessi 
capital outlays. 
The competition in economy makes 
ws and meaning of chipping a penny 
e and a nickel there welcome in De 
it. Never backward about the adop- 
n of new materials and methods, the 
tomobile manufacturers are better 


srospects than ever for those who can} 


w them how to cut costs. 


With profits per car less in 1934 than | 


1933, with more money being paid 
for labor, with price competition sure 
be brutal, special stress will be put 
lowering production costs in the 
ming year. Makers of machine tools 
(which don’t go on strike), of conveyor 
equipment and heat-treating furnaces 
f giant presses and better-cheaper door 
ndles, have greater opportunities. A 
penny a car on a million cars is $10,000 


Knoxville Is Angry 


East Tennessee doubts if 13 non- 
resident ice and coal dealers acted 
alone to kill the TVA deal, and 
presses plan to build own plant. 


Arter weeks of fight, the TVA deal to 
buy the electrical distribution property 
of the Tennessee Public Service Co. in 
Knoxville and vicinity was knocked out 
in a state COurt decision giving 13 non- 


resident ice and coal dealers 90 days in| 
which to prepare evidence in their case | 


attacking the scope and constitutionality 
the TVA act. Since the TVA agree- 
ment with the TPS bondholders and 
tockholders expired Oct. 31, an entirely 
new deal must be negotiated. Mean- 
while a federal court rendered a double- 
barrelled decision, one shot of which re- 
fused a restraining order on the TVA- 
TPS deal to a minority stockholder. This 
‘cems to remove any barriers in that di- 
rection to a future deal. 

The delay has disappointed and 
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From Apple Orchard to Apple Pie 
On Time 


@ New York’s seven million cannot wait for food. Western fruits 
for tonight's dinner are bought at the great pier auctions this 
morning, and must be there when the buyers gather. e They are 
there—because of Erie. With the care and pride most roads give 
only to crack passenger flyers, the Erie speeds its daily refrigera- 
tor trains from Chicago to New York with a 99% record of meeting 
or beating the fast schedule. e Erie knows the importance of 
delivering freight on time. At Chicago, along the line, and at New 
York, Erie speeds thousands of cars of perishables so that ship- 
pers obtain maximum price, and buyers maximum value. That's 
why Erie carries more fresh western fruit and vegetables into 
New York than all other roads combined. e The same experienced 
care, the same pride in meeting schedules, which fruit shippers 
find in the Erie, are available to speed your products—what- 


ever they may be—over the nation, and for export over the world. 
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aroused the peas of Knoxville and 
environs. East Tennessee appears to be 
ready to start a fight. Before terms for 
the TVA-TPS deal were approved, de- 
tail plans were drawn and bids opened 
for the first section of a municipally- 
owned competing system. PWA  al- 
lotted a loan and a grant for the financ- 
ing which still stands. Knoxville is 
again pushing these plans, the second 
barrel of the federal court decision ap- 
pearing to make legal the use of the 
PWA funds for the purpose. 

Mr. Lilienthal has meanwhile an- 
nounced that TVA is not now in ne- 
gotiation with the TPS for its property. 
But it will not be hard to find a way to 


Chicago Wants More 


resume conversations. As Mr. Lilien- 
thal says, “The failure of the transaction 
was not due to any difference of price 
or fairness to the investor.” . 

But indefinite court delays seem in 
sight. Knoxville thinks it can build its 
own system pronto. There is a deeply- 
grounded local conviction that the utili- 
ties are supporting the effective blocking 
done by the high-priced legal staff of 
the non-resident coal and ice dealers. 
Behind the referee's back local people 
think there has been plenty of clipping. 
Local officials thinly veil a determination 
to get into the distribution of kilowatts 
at TVA low rates just as fast as lines 
to reach consumers can be built. 


Century -+ 1 Year of Progress so successful plans are 


afoot for a permanent fair. 


A CENTURY OF PRroGress expired Oct. 
31, but the corpse was still warm when 
Chicago business men began to lay 
plans for something to take its place 

perhaps a permanent exposition that 
might attract millions of visitors to the 
city annually. The shows of Leipzig, 
Germany, and Toronto, Ont., are pat- 
terns, 

There are numerous reasons why the 
idea has many followers. A ‘poagee 
inary financial statement at the close of 
business showed a balance of $344,030 
after allowances of more than $1 mil- 
lion for all liabilities and park restora- 
tion expenses and $587,500 for the re- 
maining outstanding bonds, all without 
any government subsidy. Every other 
world’s fair of importance had cost its 
sponsors millions of dollars. 

Paid admissions were 164 millions 
this year, 224 millions in 1933. Per 
capita expenditures were $1.496 this 
year and $1.639 in 1933, the total for 
the 2 years being more than $61 mil- 
lions. 

The payroll of A Century of Prog- 
ress itself, from the time work was 
started Jan. 5, 1928, through October, 
1934, approximated $103 millions. A 
half million men and women gained 
employment directly or indirectly, rang- 
ing from several months to 2 years. An 
average of 40,000 persons were em- 
ployed within the grounds. 

Expenditures of visitors for hotels, 
transportation, merchandise, and other 
items are estimated at $700 millions. 

Hotels and rooming-house keepers 
were able to pay off all or most of their 
back taxes. Unmet payrolls and bills of 
6 major local governments were re- 
duced nearly $324 millions during the 
2 years. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Chicago Real Estate Board has pe- 
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titioned the mayor and President Rufus 
C. Dawes to lay plans for a permanent 
exposition, using the main exhibition 
buildings and the island, as well as a 
small strip along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Hotel men and mer- 
chandisers are of the same mind. 

Several millions of dollars will be re- 
quired, and the approval of the park 
board must be obtained. The financing 
should not be a big problem, in view 
of the record. As to approval of the 
park board, it is significant that de- 
molition of the main buildings has 
been postponed until after the end of 
the year. Under the original plans, this 
was to have occurred immediately. 


Durable Goods 


Heads of heavier industries want 
to keep codes, favor open prices. 


Cope and trade association chiefs of 23 
industries manufacturing capital goods, 
“durable consumer” goods, and metal 
products of various kinds, got a fine in- 
formal hearing with NRA officials in 
Washington last week, learned a lot 
they did not know about the way the 
new NRA administration is thinking, 
but did not get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion over their own troubles. They were 
urged to compress their codes into fewer 
groups, to line up more sharply (and 
always upward) on labor provisions as 
the ideal water-line of NRA, and to 
link in closer with their distributive 
agencies. 

The final consensus of the meeting 
was that NRA was pretty tough, but 
that the code idea was fine, a ought 
to be continued. Open-price provisions 
were approved by a resolution passed 
after W. Averell Harriman, the new 





























Sears, Roebuck, he has bee: 
special assistant to Clay \\ 
the new NRA setup. 
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Und 
D. M. NELSON—Vice-presiden 


administrative officer of NRA (and 


of the earlier officials who has 
to help with the reorganizat 
had set forth the NRA 


pose 


told the delegates that the NRA b 


had not yet acted on either s 
cost or removal of limitations 
tion, but had taken a positio: 
pricing and against anything 
ture of fixed prices. An atte 
cord the conference as favori: 
able” control of resale pri 
public interest died. 
Another important phase of ¢ 

ing and distribution question 


in possible sales regulation thro 
classification of distributors 


dustry 
wholesalers, etc., and was als 
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the shelf on the assurance of Divis 


Administrator Barton W. Murr 
the National Industrial Recovery 
was working on just that subject 
customer classification and might 


a future ruling thereon. 
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New Trade Practice Committee 


Out of the conference ca’ 
industry committee, the sug; 
Irving S. Paull, former ch 
domestic commerce division of 


partment of Commerce, and Was! 


ton representative of various | 
ciations and code authorities 


group is to devote itself to the tm 
consuming job of working out 4 mor 
uniform set of trade practice 
for codes as the basis of code met 
It is headed by Edwin M. Smit! 
Westfield, Mass., chairman of the o* 
iron boiler and radiator code 
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Cotton Platform 


Textile 


outline labor relations policy. 


A CON 


f the 


industry’s main divisions | 


o | 
industrial relations platform 
tton textile industry has an- 


misunderstandings, charges, 


guities which have 
ation of the Winant report 
the two major groups, 


Association, the 

brief points: 

The Right to Work 

n's free right to work’ should 
interfered with by membership 
membership in a labor organiza- 
Employees have “a voluntary 
inder the NIRA” to join or stay 
any labor organization. The 
trial codes are now law, and should 
nged, not by administrative edict 
derly procedure, “and no other 
should be recognized.” The 
continue at one’s occupation is 
ndamental as the right to strike” 
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uld not be jeopardized through | 


idation, coercion by force, or 
llegal means, either while at work 
and employees are “guar- 
freedom from coercion on the 
employers; they should be given 
e guaranty from coercion from 
Minority groups should 
the right to negotiate with em- 
and “any provision that a ma- 
group must be the sole spokes- 
man for all would be unsound.” 
Invention’s Place 
cotton textile industry “is to 
must avail itself of the 
elopments of science and invention, 
ication and operation of which 
various programs of operation 
ndividual mills.” 
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Strikes and lock- | 


ned to coerce the government, di- | 


or indirectly, by inflicting hard- 
mn the community. Legal re- 
lity should be required of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, as it is 
required of industry, with proper 
nanci statements. 
ild clearly define its policy on| 
ting relief “‘to people who volun- 
bandon their employment,’ * and 
hould not be used to “‘start or 
n strikes,” although there shoulc IY 
juestion about relief to those in- 
voluntarily thrown out of work “by the 
ike of a few.” 
At the same time the duty of manage- 
to conduct its business should not 
tructed “by forcing a surrender | 
proper function to the govern- 
‘ to employee organizations,” as 
se “industry is deprived of that 
ce which is absolutely necessary 
4 return to a more normal pros- 


Perity iS possible. ” 
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helps the wish come true 


All planes of the country’s major airlines are 
equipped with Western Electric Radio, which assures 
dependable two-way voice communications between 
planes in flight and ground stations. 

Day and night, good weather and bad, flying over 
25,000,000 miles a year—Western Electric radio tele- 

phones supply vital knowledge, help keep air travel on an efficient, 
scheduled basis. 

Leadership in aviation communication has come to Western Electric 
through long experience in the field of sound transmission. Bell 
Telephone apparatus, broadcasting equipment, police and marine 
radio telephone, sound amplifying and distributing systems, the 
Audiphone for the hard-of-hearing—all are dependable products from 
the same workshops. 


Western Electric , 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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They’re Buying Farms Again 


More sales of farms at 19% better prices and bigger down 


payments reported by Federal Land Banks. 


FARM lands are in better demand. That 
billion dollar increase in cash farm in- 
come has attracted to the farm areas, 
not merely a flood of new mail order 
catalogues, automobile and implement 
circulars and patent medicine almanacs, 
but farm buyers as well. More sales of 
farms are being reported, at better 
prices, and for larger down payments. 

Comparisons are with a year ago. 
Prior to 1933 and back to 1920 sales 
were mostly through sheriff's or tax 
certificates. In the decade 1920-30, 
land values dropped one-third and then 
in the 3 years 1930 to 1933, dropped 
another one-third. 

Upturn Is Sharper 

Last year's jump in farm product 
prices and some flight of capital into 
tangibles turned the curve upward. The 
trend has been extended sharply during 
1934. 

Answers to the questions, who is 
buying? why and how? vary from sec- 
tion to section. Better prices on crops 
and livestock is the principal motive in 
most regions. This is indicated by the 
fact that transfers have tended to ebb 
and flow in accordance with shifting 
outlook for crops and their prices. The 
drought-stricken areas reported few sales 
until August and September when it 
became apparent that in productive 
areas higher prices would offset crop 
reductions. Upturn came to the tobacco, 
cotton, truck section of the South At- 
lantic states much earlier, in July, be- 
cause so soon it was clear that both Ceres 
and Midas would smile upon crops and 
markets in that area. 

California has experienced almost a 
boom in small farms selling to people 
who are anxiously looking for self-sus- 
taining homes. 

A similar tendency is noted in some 
New England states. There crop ad- 
versity, poor potato prices retarded 
actual farm sales. Offsetting this, how- 
ever, was a demand from people in 
cities and towns wanting to get back 
into the country. Considerable acreage 
has also been sold for summer homes in 
New England. 

Small Farms Preferred 

Small farms have the call over larger 
tracts. Buyers, with exceptions noted, 
are farmers or farmers’ sons, in the 
main—but there is a salting of “in- 
vestment” buying in almost every sec- 
tion. Buyers are particular and dis- 
criminate sharply on character and 

uality of land, and are equally careful 
bint its location with reference to 
towns, hard roads, schools. 
Inflation hedging and _back-to-the- 
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farm movements have brought agents 
handling farm lands more trouble than 
sales. Their mail has been flooded with 
inquiries from prospects with little or 
no capacity to pay for or use a farm. 

“Hedging” purchases have been 
talked more than made. However, 
land offices specializing on farms near 
metropolitan centers note that well 
situated farms, ‘‘close in,”” somehow dis- 
appeared from the market early. Their 
suggestion is that people with money, 
and respectful of intrinsic values, may 
have seen in these areas both a safe 
placement for idle funds and a promis- 
ing long-term investment. 

In this type of transaction outright 
purchases were frequent, but cash sales 
were not limited to them exclusively. 
Instances of $10,000 to $20,000 cash 
sales are not unheard of in more remote 
regions. Old style currency came out 
of the churn to pay for some of the 
land that has changed hands in the last 
year. 

Farm Values Up 

An average upturn of 4% in farm 
real estate value in the year to March 
31, 1934, is estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Better in- 
comes, removal of forced liquidation, 
lower taxes, are credited with the bet- 
terment. 

For the first 8 months of 1934, farm 
lands sold by the Federal Land Banks 
brought 19% higher prices per acre 
than 1933 sales. 

Experience of the land banks, which 
blanket the country, is illuminating. 
Here are condensed comments from the 
several banks: 

St. Louis (Illinois, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas) —Sales for September, 1934, $212,- 
000, largest month in history of this 
bank. Receiving 1,200 inquiries 
monthly, doubled since June. Prices 
on good farm land stronger than a year 
ago. Poorer grades show little in- 
crease. 

September Made a Record 

St. Paul (Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin) — Distinct 
upturn in interest in land, something of 
an _— in prices. September was 
best farm sales month in history of the 
bank. 

Omaha (lowa, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming)—Upturn in land sales 
in last 60 days. Since Sept. 1, sales 
have run ahead of 1933. Considera- 
tion obtained better, prices ranging 
10% to 15% above last two years. “In- 
vesting public” showing more interest 
in good farm land than at any time in 
last several years. 
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Berkeley (California, Arizona, Ne. 
vada, Utah)—Number of sa! : 


per acre, cash down paym 
creased sharply. Small farn 
mand. A _ recent classified 


ment on one farm, inserted t 
local paper, brought 163 inquir 
other inserted once in 3 


brought 223 responses. 


Down Payments Increased 


Houston (Texas) - 
September but were g 
months than in 1933. 


have averaged 21% against 1s 


year. 


New Orleans (Alabama, Li 


Mississippi) —Sold $3 
of land this year. 
86 farms for $209,000 


sold for $52,000 in September 


This spurt put 9 month 
last year. 

Louisville (Indiana, 
Tennessee ) —Septembe 


37 farms brought $136,000, against | 


farms at $55,000 in 
year. Only $807,187 s 
or well behind the $1 
same months last year. 
Columbia (South 


Carolina, Florida, Georgia) —Quite 

demand for small farms in 6 months to 
increased, 
ceived were more satisfactory, cash pay 
ments substantially larger. 
faring better and are rapidly becoming 


October. Sales 


more optimistic. 


One Slow Territory 
Baltimore (Maryland, Delaware, Dis 
Columbia, 


trict of 
Puerto Rico, Virginia, 
—S$light improvement 
but volume for year 
Sales are made on cash 
7%. 


Springfield (Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey)—Interest picked up in Augus 
and September, has fallen off slight! 


New Hampshire, 


since. The bank acqui 


sold more in the 6 months to Oct. | thar 
in the same period last year. It go 


larger down payments. 
“back-to-farm” buye 


farmers furnish a considerable deman 
No evidence of expansion of activitic 


by real farm owners i 
holdings. 
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NewProducts 


things, new ideas, new de- 


new packages, new manu- 
and marketing methods. 


New 

signs, 
facturing 
Tue new Gillette razor will be called the 
ristocrat, will attempt to recapture the 
noher-price market. It is in one piece 
th the cap divided in the center. The 
fans open W hen the handle is twisted ; 
~~ not necessary to take the thing apart 
‘ut in the blade, Gold-plated, well 
4. this model will retail at $4, or 
«379 in the cut-rates. 






ve Srret has a new stitching wire, 
ally made for manufacturers of 
rd, soap, butter, similar products 
s-resisting, it avoids those blemishes 
shipping containers due to the rust 
ad corrosion of the wire. 


R 


CurysLer, which recently went into air 
aditioning, is now entering the big 

ostallation field, especially theaters. Air- 

remp, Inc., the Chrysler air conditioning 
mpany, has appointed Control Corp. 
handle this business. 
















THE little dingbat dangling from this 
Cannon dishcloth is called the Cannon | 


Cleanall 
has a saw-tooth edge for loosening food 














Made of molded plastic, it | 


particles; a square edge, and a rounded | 


cdge for getting into rounded corners. 
Particularly useful in cleaning alumi- 
num and enamel pots and pans with- 
out scratching or discoloration. 


A Gikt can band only about 5,000 
igars a day, put into Cellophane tubes 
aly 3,000. Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing’s Colton-Voice banding and wrap- 
ping machine will handle 40,000 cigars 
4 day with a single operator. 


Otis Elevator announces a new rubber- 
tired hanger for elevator doors which 
removes the last clash and clang from 
present quiet cars. Admittedly of 
Shorter service life, the new quiet 
“eave holds up for hundreds of thou- 
sands of openings and closings, is easily 
and cheaply replaced. 
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BRISTOLS 
METAMETER 
RECEIVER 



















Something’s gone wrong 
in Denver! 


WHEN temperatures, pressures or 
levels rise or fall in Denver, or at 
any other place a few feet or a thou- 
sand or more miles from headquar- 
ters, Bristol’s Metameter records it 
instantly. A 12-inch chart right be- 
fore your eyes keeps a continuous 
record of every fluctuation at the 
distant point. Any change from nor- 
mal, whether alarmingly abrupt and 
large or minute and gradual, ir im- 
mediately and permanently re- 
corded. 

The latest development by the 
pioneers in telemetering, Bristol's 
Metameter enables you to control 
process conditions or operations no 
matter how distantly conducted. It 
consists of a transmitter at the loca- 
tion where the temperature or pres- 
sure is being measured, an electrical 
circuit for conveying the impulses 
automatically sent out by this trans- 
mitter, and a recording instrument 
at headquarters for mechanically 


translating the impulses received 
into the continuous charted record. 

The durations and not the in- 
tensities of the transmitter im- 
pulses are proportional to the values 
measured. Only a simple two wire 
circuit is needed. Where available 
any existing telephone line may be 
employed without danger of inter- 
ference with or from conversation 
carried, inductance or line capacity. 

In addition to the large easy-to- 
read chart, notable features are the 
use of any kind and frequency of line 
current, small line current and vol- 
tage, freedom from interference by 
changes in voltage or other line con- 
ditions, no exposed contacts, small 
power consumption, synchronous 
power sources unnecessary, Bristol's 
standard measuring elements, self- 
checking accuracy, self-restoring, 
and applicability to remote control. 

Interesting details are given in a 
new bulletin. Write for your copy. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY * WATERBURY * CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers In Process Control Since 1889 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Canada: The Bristol! Company of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Onterio 


England: Bristol's Instrument Co., Ltd.. London, S.E. 14 


BRISTOLS 


TRAOC MARE AEG. u & FAT OFF 





FOR TELEMETERING 





















King Cotton Under Fire 


Unfavorable price situation helps foreign planters to 
threaten America’s domination of world cotton markets. 


THE cotton situation has a great many 
people worried. Those directly con- 
cerned are anxious to find the season 
already 3 months old and only about 
three-fifths as much cotton as expected 
moving into consumption. Others, in- 
terested in the fortunes of cotton be- 
cause it is the biggest cash farm crop, 
the lggest export commodity, and a 
commodity that supports 12 million peo- 
ple, are beginning to wonder what the 
present involved situation connotes for 
the future of agriculture and industry. 
The Price Drop 

Since the season started in August, 
prices of the- staple have dropped 2¢ 
per lb., and now rest supinely on the 
12¢ pes provided in government loans 
to planters. Lower prices have done 
anything but stimulate sales. 

Now there is fear that the govern- 
ment may, in time, be holding half or 
more of the new crop under its loans. 
Any such quantity, added to the some 
2.5 millions bales still on hand in pool 
and under 10¢ loans of the previous 
season, piles up an available supply 
with the same depressing effects upon 
the market as the surpluses that ex- 
isted a couple of years ago. 

Such a piling up of supplies exerts 
its worst influence on futures. Future 
contracts should figure 12¢ plus at least 
5O points for freight and 8 points for 
cach month for carrying charges, if the 
12¢ spot were expected to hold. But 
with the crop not moving, a larger crop 
in prospect next year, doubt about the 
domestic textile industry and little hopes 
of large exports, deliveries in May and 
October can be bought near 12¢. They 
should be around 13¢ and 124¢ re- 
spectively. 

Futures Are Bearish 

Futures at a discount are a further 
bearish influence. In the normal course 
of events, cotton merchants here and 
abroad buy the actual staple as it is 
offered, simultaneously selling a future 
contract at a price differential that about 
carries the cotton. The current spot- 
futures ratios discourage such accumu- 
lation of stocks and this works to the 
distinct disadvantage of the American 
crop in foreign markets. Short supplies 
of American cotton abroad contrast with 
cheap and plentiful supplies of foreign 
growth. The convenience of immedi- 
ate supplies encourages substitution to 
the extent that grade and type differ- 
ences allow. 

Substitution of foreign cotton for 
American inevitably become a threat 
when prices get out of line. Now 
they are rather strikingly out of line. 
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Indian cotton is selling in Liverpool 
about 200 penny points, approximately 
4¢ below American. Normally it sells 
lower on quality, but its present basis 
of approximately 68% of the American 
price is the lowest since 1930. Allow- 
ing for a fluctuating parity between the 
two types, American cotton might be 
said to sell 14¢ above the world mar- 
ket. 

What has excited most concern in the 
substitution of foreign for American 
cotton in world markets has been the 
extraordinary increase in production 
abroad simultaneously with the crop 
curtailment here. For the first time since 
the Civil War, other countries pro- 
duced more cotton than the United 
States last year. Combined foreign 
growths are expected to total more than 
13 million bales against little more than 
9 million raised under restrictions and 
adverse weather in this country. 

While world consumption of cotton 
in 1933 was 3% above the previous 
year and highest since 1929-30, con- 
sumption of American cotton was cut 
by 4%. Curtailment of domestic textile 
manufacturers was primarily responsible 
for:the drop, their purchases falling 7% 
bélow the previous year. Foreign spin- 
ners used only 2% less than before. 

The cotton trade expects that its com- 





modity will feature heavily 


tariff agreements. It does ; 
3 months makes a season ar 
stances when Europe stayed 
market for the first 6 mor 
return strong in the closi: 
cannot develop great enth 
export prospects for the in 
ture, however, feeling that 
of cotton depends more u; 
ment of economic conditio: 
abroad. 

There is no panicky fear 
ican cotton will suddenly | 
ditional dominance of wor 
Large foreign production 
sulted in part from bounti/ 
old producing areas such as 
dia, China. New product 
and more is anticipated—{ 
where adverse conditions in 
converted increasingly great 
cotton production. Nort! 
produced 750,000 bales t! 
60% more than last year 
Brazil's crop is just going 
ground but involved greatel, 
acreage. 


Cotton vs. Coffee 


New production does not 
night, however. 
equipment provided. 
serious problem in South 
Brazil has gone into cotton ar 
nevertheless, its plans being : 
heavy purchases of machinery 
cent months. 


it will probably continue alm 
less of cotton price trends, 
they stand in relation to coffe 


Land must | 
Labor | 


Having taken t! 


RIVER FREIGHT—River transportation of freight gets impetus from -uch de- 


velopments as the new motorship Peace, which is making an exhibitio 


tow ol 


9 barges from Pittsburgh to I. >w Orleans, 1,952 miles. The boat’s power irom tv" 


6-cylinder diesels is applied directly to twin propellers operating \ 
tunnels under the stern. Maneuverability is achieved through multip!: 
steering gear, and an all-steel, ship-shaped hull. 


replacing packet boats as handlers of heavy river freight. 





Great fleets of barges * 
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Freight Car Pool 


Eastman suggestion for handling 
“empties” is likely to be followed 
by compulsory scheme. 


RAILROADS that insist the virtues of 
freight car pooling are largely theo- 
tical now face the choice of adopt- 
‘ng the voluntary pooling system pro- 
y Joseph Eastman or contesting 
plan made compulsory by the Co- 


A study made under Eastman’s direc- 
tion estimates at $75 millions the oper- 
ting savings possible in eliminating 
an excess’ empty car mileage of 2 
billion miles a year. A reduction of 
$25 millions in capital carrying charges 
. is aimed for coordinating opera- 
and purchase of equipment 

Mr. Eastman’s Plan 

The Coordinator proposes immediate 
nooling of 1 million box cars, exclusive 
of ventilated and automobile box, to 
save $50 millions a year in operating 
expense plus $15 millions to be real- 
ized eventually from a reduction in in- 
vestment of $200 millions. This as- 
sumes that the present box car fleet can 
be cut by 10%, if pooled, and fill all 
trafic needs. Centralized purchasing of 
cars and the standardization of equip- 
ment also are expected to lower the unit 
cost of new equipment. 

The pool organization, as outlined, 
would be controlled by the new Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. Car 
ownership would remain in the indi- 
vidual roads for the present but the com- 
parative rush to shift the burden of car 
hire which now shunts empties back 
and forth across country to their home 
lines would be replaced by orderly 
methods of distribution. Owners would 
be compensated for the fixed cost of 
ownership based on appraised value of 
equipment. Car users would pay a| 
daily rental to meet that cost. Car re- 
pairs and operating expense of the pool 
would be pro-rated among the roads on 
the basis of car mileage. General re- 
pairs will continue to be made in own- 
ers’ shops at present. Ultimate objec- 
tive is to utilize the most efficient and 
economical shops for repair of pool cars. 

Look at the Record 

To the railroads’ contention that strict 
compliance with present car service 
rules will eliminate unnecessary empty 
cross-haul, Eastman’s report answers 
that 14 years’ effort hasn't brought gen- 
eral compliance. A 27-month check 
revealed that one-third of all cars loaded 
at industries were loaded in violation 
of the rules. He adds that the pool 
plan rests on practical experience to the 
extent that consolidated systems, such as 
the Southern Pacific, pool cars that were 
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formerly owned by separate companies 







‘Burroughs 


_ DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


CLEARS 
BOTH DIALS 








FRONT DIALS 





INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC OPERATION 


TWO SETS OF DIALS Individual totals are obtained in front dials, then 
transferred electrically to rear dials for accumulation 
into a grand total. The two sets of dials are well 
separated to avoid confusion. 

ELECTRIC TRANSFER Touching the transfer bor enters the amount of the 
individual total in rear dials electrically, and clears 
the front dials. 

ELECTRIC CLEARANCE A single touch of a key clears the front dials without 
transferring; another key clears both dials simultane- 
ously. Both operations are electric. No cranks to 
turn; no levers to pull. 

FASTER SUBTRACTION Entirely new feature provides the simplest method of 
subtraction on any key-actuated calculating machine. 

FRACTIONAL CENT The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent as desired; 
or accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES Complete one-hand control; uniform, light touch for 
all keys; fast, positive action; accuracy electrically 
enforced; motor does the work. 


The Duplex is furnished in 9 and 13 column sizes, Write for illustrated folder. 


The difference is that cars, instead of BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


companies, are pooled. 
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Business Speaks for Itself 


Vv. Compliance is reported at 100% in some industries, 


unsatisfactory only in a few. 


AFTER 6 months to a year of operation 
under NRA codes, compliance with 
code provisions averaged 90.35% in the 
64 industries with 86,300 members that 
contributed comparable data on this 
subject to the Business Week poll 
through their code authority or trade 
association, while the returns from 
nearly 100 other industries were too in- 
complete for acceptance. When tabu- 
lated according to percentage of com- 
pliance actually reported by the various 
groups, the score 1s as follows: 

Ten industries with 1,709 members 
report 100% compliance; 34 industries 
with 75,745 units report compliance as 
between 90% and 99%; 14 with 5,123 
members put the figure at 809%-87% ; 
6 with 3,723 members, less than 80%. 

These remarkable percentages of com- 
pliance reported grow in significance 
when the type of industries is con- 
sidered. 

The Big Fellows Speak 

For instance, included in the group 
reporting from 90% to 99% of compli- 
ance are 3 of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturing industries, with annual sales 
volume of billions; also 11 groups that 
produce durable goods or oneal used 
in their assembly, 5 in the construction 
field, 8 making consumer goods, 3 retail 
and one wholesale group. 

The 10 groups claiming the highest 
possible rate of compliance have a total 
membership of only 1,709 concerns, and 
6 of them have fewer than 15 members 
each, proving that it’s easier to get co- 
operation when the group is small. 
However, large numbers apparently are 
not always a barrier, because one indus- 
try reporting 100% compliance has 
1,000 members. Several of the indus- 
tries now claiming a perfect score had 
closely-tied cooperative activities far 
back in the pre-NRA era; the code sys- 
tem merely gave them a new and better 
blanket. 

The industries reporting less than 
90% and down to 50% compliance are 
extremely varied in character, size, and 
scope. 

Tight Line-up, Poor Order 

As an example, an industry that came 
into being only within the last decade 
has a small membership, operates 
under restrictions that are possible 
through unexpired patents, has in some 
territories groups that work smoothly 
within ironclad agreements, yet reports 
national code compliance at only 85%. 

Among the 6 industries reporting less 
than 80% compliance are only 2 that 
do manufacturing, while the remaining 
4 are functional industries that have a 
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large number of individual and many 
exceptionally small units. 

One important fact becomes apparent 
when these reports on compliance are 
analyzed: The percentage of compliance 
obtained rises rapidly and in approxi- 
mately the same ratio as does the rela- 
tive demand for investment, intelli- 
gence, and managerial ability upon 
those who attempt to compete in each 
respective industry. 

A Matter of Size 

Among the 18 industries that report 
compliance at 98% or better are only 
4 in which a newcomer with fair ability 
and a few thousand dollars would have 
a reasonable chance for success. In the 
other. 14, the capital requirements for 
equipment alone would involve large 
sums, while competitive conditions 
would tax the ability of men of highest 
calibre. 

Among the 12 industries that report 
less than 84% compliance are 8 that 
can be entered readily with a few hun- 
dred dollars, little or no actual experi- 
ence, and only limited business ability 
In that type of industry code authori- 
ties obviously find it difficult to get com- 
pliance until the membership has been 





PIERS FOR THE BIGGEST—New Yorkers watch their Mayor drive the fr 
rivet in the steelwork of the 3 new 1,100-ft. piers on the Hudson bank of Mar 
The piers will accommodate such giants of the seas as the 
French line’s new 1,029-ft. Normandie and Cunard’s Queen Mary. 


hattan at 48th St. 





educated to a better underst 
the methods and objectives of 
tive effort. 

That conclusion is confirm 
reports on complaints, which 
that misunderstanding of 
visions among small man 
causes at least as many compla 
actual violations. 

In 17 fields the majority 
plaints have originated with 
members; in 12 the big fel 
most of the kicking. 

The code authority of on 
states frankly that the code 
tough on the small plants, 
other code authority reports 
that the small concerns are 
complaining and the large on¢ 
during the code stoically.” 
















Compliance 
Recovery Board likes the Federal 
Trade Commission’s procedure, 





but not its past. 






THE Federal Trade Commission 
enforcement is daily looming : 
portant in NRA’s planning al: 
compliance problem — which 
about the hardest nut in the im; 
collection of hickory which Clay \ 
liams and the new National In 
Recovery Board inherited from ¢ 
Johnson. The NRA complianc 
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in has had a dozen incarnations and 
as many bosses; it has wuever 


|most . . 
‘wyng into the rhythm of a simple 
vorkmanlike job—as the FTC learned 


do early in its 20 years of existence. 
The Department of Justice hasn't been 
ery helptul for the simple reason that 
. hasn't been convinced that NRA’s law 
. very good law. It has prosecuted a 
few cases; Weirton is held up as an 
«ample. But long before that labor 
-cument reached even a lower court 
lecision rulings on Article 7-a had been 
hanged. The Weirton case is now only 
problem for Weirton, not the funda- 

Penalties a Problem 

Basic difficulty with NRA code com- 
Jiance is that the law provides no sim- 
ole penalties for violation; if you chisel 
ind get convicted in a court, you are 
supposed to go to jail and pay $500 per 
ay of offence. General Johnson tried 
) put in an alternative with his Blue 
Fagle that could be withdrawn for vio- 
lation of code provisions. In the show- 
lown this has looked like a milder 
ternative. However, the General did 
talk of it as “a sentence of economic 
eath” and the idea of an officially- 
induced boycott hasn't been sitting so 
well in Washington since he retired. 

A new first-stage enforcement plan 

popular. This is the “‘liquidated 
damages” scheme, now used by two 
ode authorities, whereby members of 
in industry agree in advance to fine 
themselves in case of violations, the 
money going to suffering competitors 
or to a code authority kitty. NRA's 
brief history shows that trade practice 
enforcement by industries themselves, 
or their code authorities, has had a 
widely varying success. For instance, 
garment industries have done very well; 
their code requires that products carry 
NRA labels and, to get these, a member 
must behave. But, for another instance, 
oil, for well-advertised reasons, has 
found it very rough going. 

Weighing the FTC 

The latest turn toward the Federal 
Trade Commission kind of enforcement 
doesn't necessarily mean that the FTC 
will handle the job. Memories of that 
body's pre-NIRA trade practice confer- 
ences and study of its power to issue 
complaints and pass out cease-and-desist 
orders providing for orderly appeal 
through the courts make Washington 
craw comparisons highly unfavorable to 


the disorderly, sometimes futile efforts of 


NRA’s successive compliance divisions. 
However, there is a complication. The 
Trade Commission hasn't been exactly 
popular in the past, business has fre- 
quently thought its personnel arbitrary, 
and there have been troubles with the 
courts. 

Washington feels that the solution 
to the compliance problem will be 
found along FTC lines. 
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$16,.100000 


BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM INVESTORS 


Reductions in residential electric _rates 
since 1928 are taking away from inves- 


tors annually ote 


. $6,000,000 


This is a saving of only 2c a day for the 
average residential electric customer. 
Reductions in commercial and industrial 
rates since 1928 are taking away . . 3,800,000 


Increases in taxes at the rat 


e of $9,000 a day 


since 1928 are takingaway frominvestors 3,300,000 


The recent change in the corporation income 
tax law, it is estimated, will this year take 


om. «iss 


. 3,000,000 


Total being taken away from investors in 


the Associated System in one year 


The principal result of these fc 


. $16,100,000 


orces is to impair the savings of 


a large number of thrifty small investors. When, however, the 
far-reaching consequences are sufficiently realized by investors, 


and their protests become sufhci 
the consideration they deserve. 


Look for a discussion these problem 
Magazine, which i pecial secur 
sent free to all Associated security h 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ently vigorous, they will receive 


s im the October issue of the Associate 
vy holders’ number. The magazine 
ders. Others may obtain tu for tox 











CUT YOUR || 
TRAVEL TIME 














[Et those two powerful motors of 
UNITED’s big Boeings shorten your 
travel time by , ame —even days. And 
with this time-saving, money-saving 
speed goes travel-comfort that has set a 
new standard for transportation. 

Unrrep offers the same high standard 
of service on all routes—always a multi- 
motored Boeing—always two pilots. Only 
UNITED Offers stewardess service on every 
plane. 

CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 

For reservations and schedules call UNITED 


AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 





< CASH > 
when you need it 


Waarever your 


financial position, there 
are times when ready cash 
is hard to get. 


Life insurance is cash 
when it is needed. Policies 
to take care of expenses 
which require ready cash 
—the children’s college 
tuition for example—are 
a good idea and save you 
a lot of worry. 


haa 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTONm. Massacrusteris 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet explaining 
the many ways in which life insurance u 

cash when you need it. 






Name 
Street and No, 
City State 





























70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 


Se 

















will carry 10,000 second feet of Colorado River irrigation water to the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in southeast Californi, 


Bureau of Reclamation is doing the job for $38.5 millions maximum as a provision of the Boulder Dam Act. 


Foreign Trade Upturn 


Part-year figures make a sad showing against prosperous 
eras but are better than 1933. 


ALL things are relative; our foreign 
trade figures look pretty awful or con- 
siderably better according to how far 
back you go for comparisons. At the 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
last week, Secretary of State Hull empha- 
sized his denunciation of nationalistic 
restrictions by citing some ghastly reces- 
sions. Total world trade (import plus 
export) dropped from $68,000 millions 
in 1929 to $34,000 millions in 1933. 
Our loss was disproportionately large, 
falling from $10,000 millions to $2,500 
millions. 

The dolorous Mr. Hull does not refer 
to 1934, which shows a considerable 
improvement over 1933. For the first 
time in history the Department of Com- 
merce has issued a + sem accounting 
of international payments. This viola- 
tion of the statistical mores may be an 
answer to the prayer of business men 
that the government release its figures 
before they die of old age, or it may be 
the desire of an astute Administration 
to disclose encouraging facts as soon as 
possible. The heart bowed down will 
discover by the September figures that 
the general improvement continues. 

Homing Dollars 

Much of the capital that skipped 
abroad while inflation was a threat, 
skipped back home when the dollar was 
devalued to 59.06% of its former gold 
content on Jan. 31. These repatriate 
dollars brought with them foreign 
moneys which had grown fearful of 
their homelands. Of the short-term 
funds which rush wildly from country 
to country pending international sta- 
bilization of currencies, a quarter of a 
billion found temporary haven here. 

A rise in the exchange of goods may 
partly explain why business for the pe- 
riod was better in some spots than it 
seemed. Merchandise sales abroad for 
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the 6 months were $1,036 millions, with 
a “comparatively large’’ favorable bal- 
ance over imports of $173 millions. Ex- 
were 55% above the same period 
ast year, and imports were 46% greater. 
The import figure indicates that there 
was something sounder back of the rise 
than a cheapened dollar. This is proven 
by quantity totals, which showed exports 
up 22%, imports up 11%. September 
proved that the slow revitalization of 
our foreign trade continues. For that 
month total exports reached $191,690,- 
000, highest since September, 1930. 
This topped September last year by 
$31,571,000, and was $19,723,000 
above last August. 

September Imports Increase 

Contrary to the seasonal slant, Sep- 
tember imports also showed an increase, 
but there still remained a favorable bal- 
ance of $60 millions. Agricultural 
products, -accumulated against an in- 
evitable price upturn, accounted for 
much of the export rise. Chief items 
were cotton, leaf tobacco, dried and 
evaporated fruit, apples, lard. Exports 
of wheat and meat (drought items) fell 
below August. 

Most dramatic is the tide mark of the 
gold flow which set in after our January 
currency maneuvers. Even on a weight 
basis February's inflow of gold ($381 
millions) exceeded all single-month rec- 
ords. For the half year net receipts of 
gold were over $900 millions and of 
paper currency $30 millions. These fig- 
ures indicate the huge American bal- 
ances which accumulated in Europe 
(mostly) during our banking crisis and 
give some idea of the pressure put on 
Europe's central banks when swift liqui- 
dation for dollar repatriation took place. 

The survey gauges Europe's returning 
faith in the United States—and our re- 
turned distrust in Europe. During the 


1934 we sold 


first half of 
$850 millions in stocks and bor 
this, $490 millions were Ame: 
curities, $360 millions foreign s 


that had been held here. The $ 
lion figure puts some measure 
hitherto unguessed extent to w! 
rope was capitalizing the cheape: 
lar and low prices of foreign s 
in our market to buy back their 
tions at bargain quotations. (A 
German government. ) 
Creditor Nation 

America’s declining  positior 
creditor nation is shown by th 
side of the picture. 
millions for securities abroad 
60% of this ($370 millions) 
American securities owned in 


countries; only $255 millions was 


foreign issues. Counting $85 1 
which we received for sinking 
bond redemptions, direct invest 
arbitrage transactions, etc., our to! 
inflow of long-term funds was est 
at $310 millions. 

American investors received fro: 


eigners interest and dividend payments 
of $185 millions in the first half-) 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL—Work begins on the excavation of 40 million cu.yd. in the first 30-mile section of this canal, whic, 
The 






We spent $6 


However, we paid them only $25 n 


lions of interest and dividends 
are sour issues on each side to i 
the unrest on earth and ill-will 
nations. 

Tourist Expenditures 


Figures of tourist expenditures must 
be taken with the realization that m 


travel and most home-comings 
after June. 
motorists in Canada. 
$105 millions abroad during t! 


There 


half of 1934; foreign tourists spent 


millions here. Fewer travelers 


abroad this year than last. 
here are bringing alien workers | 
this country. 

Maybe immigrants here are ha 
harder time and maybe their 
abroad are making a better livin 


any rate the $58 millions remitted 


immigrants to the folks back ho 
$2 millions less than last year 
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This is especially true ot 


Americans s 


Ship lines 
are cheered by the fact that better tim 
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Exports Better 


National Foreign Trade Council 
decides outlook is brighter but 
asks Washington for cooperation. 






WueN the 900 delegates to the twenty 
get National Foreign Trade Council 
veting assembled in New York last 
= they were almost cheerful. Wash- 
ston has done little for them yet, and 
husiness is still pretty insignificant, but 

he outlook is brighter. 

Trade Gains 
Some concrete reasons for optimism 
e trade gains already accomplished. 
yns, sales in the first 7 months 
» more than 1009 above totals in 
e same period last year. To another 
‘were up more than 50%. 
frica (where gold mines are booming) 
1s become an active market again 
echoslovakia is taking an increasing 
ber of motors to supply the coun- 
s new manufacturing industries 
lipan is buying cotton and scrap iron 
justralia and New Zealand are taking 
factured goods. 
Discussed at the meeting were new 
ter deals, plans to push agricultural 
orts, difficulties presented by the 
yst-favored-nation clause in making 
ial deals, particular debt settlements 
the Anglo-German one on debts 
| commercial clearings, and plans for 
great “Foreign Trade Week" next 
May which will be an annual affair. 
Surplus Sales 

Rumored at the sessions was the pros- 
of sales of agricultural surpluses 
through use of processing taxes for “‘ex- 
nsion of markets."" Spain has already 
tuken a large order of tobacco on this 
sis. Germany may take raw cotton on 
lar terms. Feeling at the meeting 
as that “something's going to break 
a’ in Washington to help the ex- 
rter. It was noted that Sears, Roebuck 
« Co. has gone so far as to create its 
barter department” and is going 

ter foreign business. 
If the United States has a foreign 
ie czar, it is George N. Peek. Re- 
embered when the meeting ended 
re his 4 recommendations: (1) We 
recognize that foreign trade has 
me a definite and direct concern of 
government and that, unless our 
reign trade interests receive backing 
fd assistance similar to that given by 
‘her governments to their traders, we 
i not be able to compete with them 
1 equal terms; (2) to develop con- 
nt and effective foreign “ile pol- 
s, our 50 or more governmental 
agencies dealing with the question must 
' Coordinated; (3) records of trade 
relations with individual countries must 
be kept up to date to steer our trade 
urse intelligently; (4) we must de- 
velop a program of “‘selective’’ exports 
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What are 
the crisis points 
in national policy 
for today ... 

and for the period 
just ahead? 












Here is a book that may affect in no uncertain 


degree the economic and political thinking of this 





country. 





It defines the problems that face us. It shows 
how this 
have built 
thinking in the 


politics. 


civilization we 
habits of 


new and complicated 


demands changes in our 


fields of economics and 






It points out the fallacies of the positions 
ef revolution-crying and of 
die-hard reactionaries. It 
preserve our traditional institu- 
them to the 
new age. 








radicals 
seeks to 
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OW would an American liberal, retaining the protit motive and 
avoiding dictatorship, bring our economic theories and practices 
into line with what we know about the requirements of this new age of 
science, technology, power production and the political sovereignty of the 


masses ? 


In this book, the President of the University of Wisconsin surveys 
the American outlook and presents realistic, stimulating and comprehen- 


sive answers to this question. 


He discusses constructively the problems of experts in government, 
regimentation, dictatorship, restriction of output, nationalism, scientific 


research, education and spiritual values. 
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Business Abroad 


French political crisis beclouds business everywhere, 
brings new weakness to gold currencies. Dr. Schacht 
loses favor in Berlin; changes likely; pressure for 


“substitutes” continues. 
of business practices. 


Canada pushes investigation 
Profits up in Japan. 


BusINEss everywhere will react to the fall of the Doumergue government in 
France and the unsettlement will continue for some time. Able Frenchmen are 
clamoring for a “strong man” but none has yet + oa Until he does, condi- 


tions in the country will not settle themselves. An 


with France—backbone of the 


gold bloc—in trouble, it is unwise to predict the future of the currencies concerned. 


The political situation in Belgium is 
hardly less tense, and in Holland there 
is already a large opposition to mainte- 
nance of the guilder on its present par. 

Matter of Deflation 

The French crisis is in some respects 
similar to the situation in the United 
States the last few months before the 
country abandoned gold with, always, 
acknowledgment of a different tempera- 
ment and a different political setup. 
France now is going through belated 
deflation. Taxes are high but declining 
business has cut revenue to the point 
where the government can no longer 
balance the budget. Salaries have been 
cut, including civil servants and the host 
of government pensionnaires. This has 
roused a storm of opposition to the gov- 
ernment. Economies have been prom- 
ised, but living costs have not declined 
in line with income. Industry is unable 
to compete effectively in export markets, 
and the home market is turning slug- 
gish. Unemployment is spreading. Dou- 
mergue asked for powers to cope with 
the situation which strongly republican 
France was unwilling to give him. Some 
younger and more vigorous man will 
probably seize them before France is 
again placed on a sound economic base. 

The Leftist tendency which is evident 
in the opposition in France is in line 
with the trend throughout Europe. In 
Italy and Germany it has been stayed 
by strong dictatorships which brought 
some of the most obvious reforms de- 
manded by labor without yielding the 
control. In Britain, recent elections re- 
turned Laborites overwhelmingly, indi- 
cating a probable Labor government in 
the next general election. 

A Successor for Schacht 

In Germany, resentment against Dr. 
Schacht is mounting rapidly, may lead 
to the appointment of a successor before 
long. Among possible successors men- 
tioned in Berlin gossip is Walter Funk, 
Assistant Minister of Propaganda and 
right hand man to Dr. Goebbels. He 
comes from the press and was, until 1930, 
financial editor and later chief editor of 
the highly “capitalistic” Berliner Boer- 
sen Zeitung. In 1931, he gave up his 
lucrative position and moved to Munich 
where he joined Hitler and became one 
of his main economic advisers. He is un- 
doubtedly much closer to the Nazi party 
leaders than Schacht ever was and is 
likely to follow party lines more closely. 
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France 


Political crisis likely to precipitate 
serious economic changes. Franc 
weak as gold flows from Paris. 
Outlook not bright. 


Paris’ (Wireless)—Dramatic events 
this week in Paris culminated in the gov- 
ernment crisis which caused anxious 
speculators to dump rentes and stocks 
and francs. The Radical-Socialist party 
caused the break when they refused to 
support a demand for continuation of the 
1934 budget schedule during the first 
quarter of next year until, supposedly, 
the problem of constitutional reform 
could be handled. 

Susiness and the public anticipated 
the crisis. Withdrawals from savings 
banks in the last half of October totaled 
more than 118 million francs, to accen- 
tuate an already serious hoarding situ- 
ation. The gold flow was reversed, ship- 
ments to London and New York assum- 
ing considerable proportions even 
before the cabinet’s resignation. The 
number of jobless is increasing steadily. 

Outlook for the immediate future is 
not bright. Opposition to the present 
government has been mounting steadily. 
It has been unable, despite no end of 
patriotic appeals to the country for 
support, to solve the problem of 
steady deflation which has_ retarded 
business, increased the number of un- 
employed, failed to reduce taxes and 
to balance the budget. And _ yet, 
from the opposition there is no strong 
leader or group of leaders who appear 
ready with a “plan.” 


Germany 


Germans, dreading shortage of 
goods, hoard. Campaign for sub- 
stitutes intensified. Government 
expands its control over business. 


Bertin (Wireless)—Not unlike the 
campaigns of war days to “save raw 
materials” are the present government 
campaigns to help Germany beconie free 
of foreign materials. Germans are urged 
to save everything from empty tooth 


paste tubes to empty ta! 
cans, turn them in for 
some new form. 

Reminded daily of the 
materials in Germany, t! 
become jittery and rushed 1 
plies of goods for the wint 
clothing, food all have beer 
demand all fall with retaile; 
out their stocks without | 
replace them. No amount 
from Berlin have been sy 
holding down prices. As 
last week in Business Wee 
prices are now 5% higher 
for the year, and the cost . 
above the average for last 

Prices Must Not Rix: 

Aware that public backi: 


be killed if this tendency ¢ too { 


Chancellor Hitler last wee! 
a “price dictator” for Ge: 
Karl Goerdeler, the Leipzig 
occupied a similar post in 
former-Chancellor Bruening 
of the determination of the 
to keep prices down is 
24 butcher shops in Bres 
refused to acknowledge rep: 
ings that they were char; 
higher than those authorized 

Hitler’s dictation over bu 
not stop here. He has sign 
enlarging the powers of the | 
and, to the dismay of emp| 
many, turning over all prope: 
ing to the employers’ asso 
trade unions. This includes t 
aid associations, investment 
other economic undertaki: 
real property. <As_ signifi 
move is the way in which i 
Even Dr. Schacht (general! 
“economic dictator” of Ger 
Franz Seldte, Minister of | 
unaware of the move until 
nounced publicly. 

Business Bows to Government 

Observers less directly con: 
not surprised. The govern 
satisfied with the progress 
synthetic oil industry was ma! 
private initiative, has forced 1 
ization of a big synthetic oil | 
a subsidy which will be deriv: 
cial taxes on the lignite indus' 


t] 
lan 
id 


week, the same pressure 1 
automobile industry. Dissat wi 
the progress of the sales abr: Ger- 
man automobiles, the gover has 
caused the automobile industry to estad 
lish an “export clearing fund” fr 


which premiums will be paid t 
ing manufacturers. Premiun 

be paid in direct proportior 
abroad but to those manufact: 
achieve the greatest success 1 
ing sales in new markets. 1! 
General Motors-controlled © 
pany which is responsible 


80% of Germany’s automobile exp 


but which is able to make t! 


sales through the extensive overs 


sales organization of Genet 


Opel will be forced to pay heavily in 


the fund but straight German | 

turers are likely to get the lars 

from it. 
Also along this line, it is 5's! 
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‘ont Dr. Schacht has ruied that plans 
z mports” of American auto- 
be carried through only on 

t exports to the United 


it 


} times the value. Which is 
| i ively kill 
ll. It quite effectively kills 

automobile business in 
accentuates the extremes 
many, under Dr. Schacht’s 
going to equalize German- 


T, 1 
rican trade. 


Great Britain 


Small uncertainty develops fol- 
lowing French crisis. Soviet gold 
contract settlement opens way for 
trade treaty negotiations. 


xpox (Cable) — Developments in 
nce and the feeling that the German 
n is not good and may affect 
business have caused a feeling of 
1inty this week which has slightly 
bed business. The franc is already 
belief that there may be a 
f quick government changes 
[he internal political con- 
be sufficient to push the 
rold, and carry with it the 

¢ European gold currencies. 
\nglo-German debt accord is 
| with mingled feelings. While 
ereeable settlement as far as 
concerned, there is little con- 
t Germany can or will carry 


uuraging is the settlement 
viet Union of the Lena Gold- 
The British operating com- 
intended to exploit Soviet 
es in the Lena River region 


DEFEATING HAZARDS—Fire’s 


of Siberia but which came into conflict 
with Soviet authorities on the terms of 
the contract several years ago will, 
under the terms of the present settle- 
ment, resign their claims for £3 millions, 
to be paid over a period of 20 years. 
First adjudication claimed £12.9 millions 
for the British but the judgment was 
never acknowledged by the Soviets, who 
offered to settle for £1 million. With 
this troublesome claim settled, Moscow 
is now willing to negotiate a trade 
agreement with Britain, already the best 
market of Soviet goods and this year 
the recipient of the largest volume of 
Soviet orders. 

New issues continue to flow, although 
not in such volume as was expected 
before the Marseilles murders unsettled 
matters. The giltedged markets remain 
in the ascendant with British funds 
touching new highs. There is still an 
expectation that the Treasury may con- 
vert its 5% and 44% Conversion stocks. 
The first of these has only 10 years 
before its earliest redemption date and 
stands well over 18 points above parity. 
A total of over £600 millions would be 
affected. 

Birmingham Gets Factories 

Birmingham, England’s largest pro- 
vincial city, has been selected as the 
location for their British plant by a 
number of American firms. Among the 
more recent are Schrader’s Sons Inc., 
of Brooklyn, the motor tire valve manu- 
facturers, and the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. The latter firm has just 
completed the erection of the first sec- 
tion of its factory on a 3-acre site and 
has in production several types of 
machines not previously manufactured 
in England. 


International News 


heavy toll in the shipping world in recent years 


** moved the builders of the new high-speed French luxury liner Normandie to 


em 


ploy exceptional fireproofing devices. The boat, now building at Cherbourg, 


& scheduled to make its first trip te New York in June, 1935. 
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Canada 


Spurred by pro-Stevens  senti- 
ment, mass buying investigation 
continues. Potato marketing pool 
to handle surplus. Wheat pegged. 


Ottawa—Many branches of Canadian 
business and industry, particularly pri- 
mary producers and the retail trade 
(apart from department and _ chain 
stores ), continue to be de ply concerned 
over the withdrawal of H. H. Stevens, 
New Deal protagonist, from the Ben- 
nett ministry and from the chairmanship 
of the mass buying and price 
committee. Although the cabinet criti- 
cism which led to his resignation was on 
the sound ground of the unquestionable 
impropriety of his course in pronouncing 
judgment on big business firms before 
his probe was completed and without 
consulting his ministerial 
business interests victimized by the un- 
ethical practices of larger interests and 
the public at large see in the situation 
evidence of inordinate government con- 
cern for “the big interests.” 

lhe mass buying and price spreads in 
vestigation has been resumed and is pro- 
ceeding under the chairmanship of 
Major W. W. Kennedy, M.P., Winnipeg 
lawyer. The first week following the re 
opening was devoted to the fishing in 
dustry of the Maritime Provinces. Cen 
tral Canada wholesale and retail deales 
entered the picture with the charge that 
fish shipments on consignment to chai 
and subsequent " 
together with misrepresentation 
variety and 


spre ads 


7 
colle agues 


stores sale as lo 
leaders” 
by the chain 
quality affected the market. 

Wheat Is Pegged 

First result of the demand of John | 
MacFarland, wheat pool selling agent 
and federal government representative 
in price stabilization policy, for regula 
tion of the Winnipeg Grain Exchang 
futures trading is the pegging of wheat 
prices on the Exchange. Action was 
taken at the request of Ottawa. Decem- 
ber futures are pegged at 75¢ and May 
futures at 80¢, Fort William ba The 
peg went in at the market level of Nov. 
i. The government agent is taking up 
hedges on purchases, enabling elevator 
companies to function normally. 

A marketing pool scheme for the 
potato surplus of the 5 eastern provinces 
has been approved under the new 
Marketing Act. Its operation depends 
on the consent of Ontario, Quebec, and 
Nova Scotia; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island have already con- 
sented. Estimated surplus is 74 million 
bushels. In some sections, a price of 
10¢ a bushel is being received. 

Canadian International Paper Co. has 
made another 5% increase in wages of 
all employees, following 2 other in 
creases of 10% and 5% respectively 
within the year. 

MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., 
Toronto, show that construction con- 
tracts in Canada for October amounted 
to $11 millions, bringing the total for 
the 10 months of 1934 to $109 millions, 
a 39% gain over the same period in 


stores as to 
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1933. October contracts moved against 
the seasonal trend. Contemplated con- 
struction for the year to date is placed 
at $219 millions, up 27% from last year. 

With a minimum hotel tavern license 
fee of $300 a year and a rising scale of 
fees where business amounts to more 
than $5,000, together with profit on the 
sale of all beer in the province, the 
Ontario government’s revenues will be 
considerably supplemented by the re- 
cently reestablished public sale and con- 
sumption of beer. The government is 
turning over 20% of collections to the 
municipalities from which they are 
taken, but some of them have announced 
their refusal to accept the “tainted 
money.” 


Latin America 


Markets in Latin America ex- 
pand, Credit conditions reported 
by National Association. 


3USINESS, watching expanding foreign 
markets, made some hasty calculations 
when foreign trade figures for Septem- 
ber were released, Latin American mar- 
kets are expanding their purchases in 
the United States well above the aver- 
age. Purchases by the United States in 
these countries are growing less rapidly. 
Results are tabulated. 


EXPORTS FOR 9 MONTHS 


(millions of dollars) % 
1933 1934 increase 

Total 1,105.0 1,561.3 41 
Argentina 24.9 31.8 28 
Brazil 20.0 29.8 i9 
Chile 3.5 8.0 124 
Colombia 10.8 16.4 51 
Cuba 19.2 32.1 67 
Mexico 26.8 40.5 51 
Peru 2.9 7.2 150 
Venezuela 8.6 14.4 67 


IMPORTS FOR 9 MONTHS 


Total 1,036.6 1,241.7 20 
Argentina 22.1 21.9 1° 
Brazil 60.3 65.8 9 
Chile 79 17.5 119 
Colombia 37.8 37.9 
Cuba 44.2 {9.7 27 
Mexico 23.3 28.2 21 
Peru 3.6 1.7 30 
Venezuela 10.6 16.1 Sl 
* Decrease 
The National Association of Credit 


Men at the same time issued their third- 
quarter report on credits and collections 
in Latin America. In the following 
countries the credit position had weak- 
Dominican Republic, Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, and 


ened: 
Colombia, 
Nicaragua. 

There was continued improvement in 
the credit position in Mexico, Paraguay, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Mexico is 
the only one of the 21 markets where 
credit conditions were classified as 
“good.” 

Improvement in the collection index is 
spread among 7 nations: Honduras, 
Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Bolivia, and Chile. 
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RAIL SALE—Compromises mark the agreement between the Soviet and Js 
for Russia’s sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo. Japan guara 
the Manchukuan payment (roughly $50 millions). The deal was closed by Japa 
Foreign Minister Hirota (left) and Ambassador Yurenev of Russia. 
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Far East import of cotton textiles, un! S$ ol 
is more nearly balanced by t The usual 

in Japan of goods from th« 

Profits up in Japan but outlook Hich silver prices have 

is clouded in foreign markets. demand in China and Ma: , + 

, ae ane , Japanese goods, but are ady : ‘ 

PROFITS in Japan of 9/7 companies in 18 ing Japanese investments it 

different kinds of industry during the <ince the Manchukuan curret . 

first 6 months of this year totaled ¥2134 preciated recently about 58 re 

millions, an increase of, ¥33 millions of yen. . of 

over the second half of 1933 and a really New York reports that g nploye 








considerable jump of ¥135 millions jp 
over the second half of 1931, in Decem- 
ber of which Japan left the gold stand- 


the midst of their best 
years, are running into com; 
Japanese who recently ha 








ard. Greatest gains were in the rayon, &tantial yardages to several >a ho 
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South Africa is demanding that Japan eigners came this week wh: SCrUIN 
buy 50,000 bales of South African wool the Dodge and Chrysler « s. I 
next year or be subject to higher duties Japan announced that th: 

on the products which South Africans refused permission to build n 
have been purchasing in rapidly increas- bile assembly plant at Daire: ker was 1 


















ing volume of late. Japan last year ton is still negotiating with g of 

bought 20,000 bales under a similar the alleged threat of Ma nei 

threat and is reluctant to do it again establish an oil monopoly. may 

because the total may be further boosted Considerable increases in t ‘ ns 

in another year. Also, the import of dated tax on cotton yarns ae 

wool from such a distant source entails planned by the Chinese for “gy Mg 

a loss to Japanese purchasers compared on Nov. 1 have been post; ‘ In 

with the cost of Australian wool. of vigorous opposition from | ra 
The deadlock in the trade negotiations Cotton Mill Owners Associa' 

with the Dutch East Indies is another threatened to close its mills 

retarding factor. The conference opened likely to be imposed but t 

last June and has accomplished nothing. mills may receive govern! 

Neither side will concede anything. weather the depression. The new "™ sit 

The Indies are threatening restrictions if imposed, may result in lecreas B, 
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pritish Labor 


years of trade unionism in 


Thirty 
England have taught 
oth labor and capital. 


(Special Correspondence) ~— 
policy, if it 1s going to be 
del in the United States, 
ise executives there undue 
-~ Though British labor is or- 
nized vocal, its powers are 
iefnitely curbed by legislation now 7 


much to 


LONDON 
British labor 
moxen as a i 
hould not 


ears old. . - 
British labor, for instance, is refused 
se right to call a general strike. Mass 
keting is illegal. The government 
‘oes not interfere between employers 
od unions, though it is available to 
sh sides as an arbitrator. The em- 
lovee is free to join his own union and 
«t his own representatives. Minor- 
“es in a works must accept the col- 
sive bargain negotiated by the union. 
nions are required to make an ac- 
ounting to the government of receipts 
od expenditures. The rights of workers 
yho wish to continue their jobs during 
strike are defined. 
Unions Called Necessary 
The trade union is not only an ac- 
epted feature of British industrial life, 
| as necessary under the 
vitalist system. At the end of 1931, 
re were more than 1,000 unions in 
inited Kingdom with a member- 
about 4,611,000 (these were 
usual procedure is for a trade 
and its appropriate employers’ 
tion (or association) to draw up 
reed schedule of hours and wages. 
| this maximum of hours, labor 
| special overtime rates. 
isolated examples in 
ntain of company unions” in which 
ne employees of One company are or- 
nized, but they are unpopular and are 
erally the device of an employer to 
revent the trade union from taking too 
rong a hold of his works. 
Too Much Politics 
e business view of trade unions is 
‘they have destroyed a good deal of 
t usefulness by becoming political 
ines. Leadership is good, but it is 
‘ to degenerate into political rather 
f industrial leadership. The average 
‘ker was rebuffed by the stupid han- 
g of the general strike, and unions 
siderable power following 1926. 
catly, more intelligent handling of 
ses has helped them regain prestige. 
‘nions are for the most part craft 
tions. In the newspaper trades and 
me railways, for example, there are 
eral ns. The distinct tendency 
‘e ts towards unification into single 
nions. Unions are not al- 
among civil service workers. 
the strength of the union sys- 
Britain, there is nothing like 


inere are 


Stria 
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100% membership in trade unions. 
There are any aealee of ‘free houses,” 
where both trade unionists and non- 
unionists work together. There also are 
non-union shops. But the great major 
ity of industries are well organized and 
even non-union shops generally pay 
trade union rates. 


Ontario’s TVA 


New plan will boost refrigeration 
sales among farmers, with finane- 
ing provided by government. 


OrtTawa (Special Correspondence) 
Farmers in Ontario province are going 
to be encouraged by their government to 
install individual cold storage facilities 
which will boost sales of refrigerator 
units, provide a new outlet for 200,000 
to 500,000 hp. of electric current, and 
will aid farmers in the more orderly 
marketing of their perishable produce. 
Estimated cost of the electrical equip- 
ment for the farmer's individual cold 
storage unit is $100 to $250, to which 
must be added the cost of the housing. 
Electric power is produced by the gov- 
ernment in Ontario, under the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. This com- 
mission already has authority and funds 
to finance 50% of the cost of new 
power line construction in rural com- 
munities. Since 1930 it has made direct | 
loans to farmers to finance the installa- | 
tion of wiring, motors, grain grinders, 
pumping equipment, milking and wash- 
ing machines. These loans can be made 
for the full amount of the outlay up to 
$1,000, the rate of interest being 6%, 
collections added to bills for current. 
The government will probably finance 
the new refrigeration units in the same 
way. The commission will not contract 
for the equipment with manufacturers, 
nor will it make any special arrangement 
for them to provide equipment at special 
prices. Consumers are free to make their 
own purchases, wy arranging for 
financial assistance from the commis- 
sion. If villages and small towns wish 
to erect cold storage plants, the com- 
mission probably will aid in their financ- 
ing. Some rate reductions will be made. 
A commission survey revealed recently 
that farmers are well equipped with 
some appliances operated by electricity 
but distressfully lacking in water pumps, 
bathroom facilities, and lavatories. In 
one typical district, out of 129 farm 
homes, 119 had electric irons, 94 had 
radios, 85 toasters, 70 washing machines, 





32 hot plates, 21 vacuum cleaners, 26 
water pumps. Less than 15% have baths | 
and lavatories. In 1929, the system had | 
37,000 rural consumers. By June, 1934, 
this had increased to 62,706 who con- 
sumed an average of 938 kw.-hr., in 
comparison with an average in cities| 
of 1,589 kw.-hr. 


= yourself on board a 
luxurious President Liner, cruising Round 
the World to all those thrilling places you've 
read about and longed to see—Honolulu, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Suez, Naples and a dozen other storied 
ports! Imagine yourself riding a ricksha down 
Nanking Road in Shanghai, shopping for silks 
and ivory; shooting the breathtaking Pag- 
sanjan Rapids near Manila; standing in awed 
silence before the incomparable Taj Mahal! 


ROUND 
THE 


*$34 


Penang, in Malay, boasts this magnificent temple 


Your world cruise need no longer be a dream 
You can take it now on a President Liner for 
only $8, First Class, a day—as little, almost, 
as it costs to stay at home. You can go around 
in 104 days. Or you can stopover en route, 
make interesting sidetrips, and continue on a 
later President Liner. Your ticket is good for 
two whole years. 

President Liners sail regularly from New 
York to California, thence via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route to the Orient and Round the 
World. Your travel agent will be glad to tell 
you all about the President Liners and where 
they go. Or see any of our offices—604 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 1108. Dearborn St.,Chicago; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 

















Money and the Markets 


Foreign influences disturb monetary operations and 


strengthen commodity markets. 


In Wall Street, the 


upturn in confidence is, for the moment, a turn toward 


stocks. 
ance and tax returns. 


For all its $1.8-billion Exchange Sta- 
bilization Fund, Washington has been 
unable completely to choke off importa- 
tions of gold due to panicky conditions 
in the European gold currencies. After 
a modest outward flow during Septem- 
ber, the tide has turned toward the 
United States again. The metal has 
come in driblets and until recently has 
not reached us directly from France or 
Belgium, the points of immediate con- 
cern in the international monetary 
puzzle. 
Gold Stocks Mount 

Nevertheless, from here and_ there, 
enough gold has come in to push mone- 
tary stocks above the $8-billion level, 
almost $1 billion higher than when the 
$35 price was established last January. 
Although nominally a new high, we 
actually held more ounces of gold for a 
time in 1927 and again in 1931. 

Such an increase in gold stocks is the 
last thing the Treasury wants at this 
time. Piling up in this country, the gold 
merely reflects itself in greater excess 
reserves and redundant bank balances. 
Left abroad, it could expand the credit 


base upon which foreign purchasing 


power could be rebuilt. 
If the trend continues, there will be an 


Investors keep an anxious eye on Treasury bal- 


urge to find more effective means of 
using the Stabilization Fund to counter- 
act the natural tendencies forcing the 
metal upon this country. Its operations 
are clearly handicapped for the moment 
by the extraordinary disturbances in 
foreign exchange wrought by the un- 
settlement in the gold-bloc currencies. 
Since China stopped the flow of silver, 
it has evidently been impossible to pur- 
chase the white metal in sufficient vol- 


ume to balance other elements in the 
exchange equation. 
If the Export-Import Banks were 


ready and in position to force out dol- 
lar credit in generous amounts, or if the 
private capital market were ready to 
start making foreign loans again, either 
could provide a solution for the prob- 
lem. They are not ready, however, 
and, for the time being, we apparently 
must rely upon what the Stabilization 
Fund can do. 

Meanwhile, the additional gold comes 
into a banking structure saturated with 
funds and receiving repayments on out- 
standing loans faster than it is making 
new loans. 

This liquidation of old loans obscures 
what the banks are accomplishing in the 
direction of pumping credit into com- 





mercial undertakings. 
clearly to light in an a: > 
by the Association 
Banks. 

The survey of a grou; 
account for better than 
entire system shows 
totaling $3,977 millior 
ing the first 6 mont] 
trast, total 
during this period, in 
$4 billions 

In answer to the cl 
have retarded credit ex; 
vey shows that all com 
the country have extend: 
something between $8 | 
billions to all types of bu 
and small. Such 
definite expression on tl 
banks of their willingness t 
in these amounts. On t! 
than half of the accom: 
is being used by business 


loans outst 


was collected 


comr 


Stocks 


DEFINITELY breaking 
narrow trading range 
months, stocks recently 
greater spirit, advancing 
ground since August bef 
countered any consider 
The market seems to w 
philosophy: that, with 
more firmly in the sad 
recovery will ft 
forces or through 
either event, more activ 
dollar turnover, mort 
prosperity, will be reflect 
security values. 
Primarily, however 
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. favorable business devel- 
market is paying strict 
steady though modest 
| mill operations, acknow!l- 
rable start that merchan- 
le toward its big year-end 
ent of the A.&P.’s labor 
rated fears that a recur- 
pread industrial strife was 
Ford’s optimistic state- 
taken pretty seriously: the 
feels that the Detroit 

; usually sincere. 
he most significant reflec- 
Street’s more optimistic 
rd the future of business 
tin “reorganization” stocks. 
in McLellan stores, oper- 
rship but reporting earn- 
ugh to occasion keen bid- 
veral groups looking to- 
ranization, have underlined 
tuation. The recent inter- 
& Co. is along the same 


all the packing shares 
light at the moment since 
the next important source 
eports. In contrast with 
tly statements, the annual 
packers, who closed their 
are expected to be good. 


Bonds 
Isvesta 


arkets are suffering from 
ls in bond prices suggest 
feeling about the future 
diverted interest from 

e securities into equities. 
>a natural development if 
ent that has recently pre- 
ks is to develop any con- 
was the higher-grade in- 
liums that received the first 
main body of bonds has 
“da considerable advance 
ss conditions actually war- 
ird trend in security values, 
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would normally be expected to show 


a letdown while stocks were brought up 

Bonds are not without their strong 
features, particularly the industrial i 
sues favored by current trade develop- 
ments. Utility obligations of bett 
grade have been in fair demand. Rail 
road liens have lost favor along with the 
carriers’ junior securities. 

Government bonds have tended to b 
heavy, evidently reflecting a general 
feeling that yields had again shrunk to 
near the minimum in view of further 
heavy financing ahead of the Treasury. 

Some Treasury Figures 

So far in the new fiscal year, the 
Treasury has been running mainly upon 
its accumulated balance. General funds 
have been drawn down $770 millions in 
this process, whereas the net increase 
in borrowings has been only $135 mil- 
lions. There still remains $1.8 billions 








in the general fund but, at the current 
rate of expenditure, even so generous a 


reserve would fade rapidly unless regu- | 


larly replenished. 

October expenditures of the govern- 
ment totaled $758 millions, highest since 
April. Spending for the first 4 months 
of the new fiscal year aggregated $2,254 
millions, up 60% from the previous year. 

Government revenues have likewise 
increased, but not fast enough to hold 
down the deficit. Total receipts for the 
4 months amount to $1,214 millions, a 
gain of $286 millions over last year. 
This was enough to take care of the 





so-called “regular” expenditures, to pro- 
vide for $90 millions debt retirement, 
and leave a surplus of $70 millions, 
“Emergency” expenditures swelled to 
$284 millions in October, however, and 
for the first 4 months stand at $1,112 
millions. This indicates that recovery 
costs have been running almost 3 times 
as high as in the same period last year, 
when the emergency budget was only 
$399 millions. But there are some ad- 
justments that must be considered. 
The 2 big elements in these expendi- 





tures are the Federal Emergency Reliet 
Administration which has disbursed 
$456 millions to date in the new year, 
and Public Works which has advanced 
and spent $478 millions. Neither of 
these were more than swung into action 
this time last year. The “boom” of the 
summer of 1933 carried over into Octo- 
ber and the government's reliet job only 
really started then. 

So far, the T1 
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MALLORY 


makes mites appear as 
monsters 


A slide goes under the microscope—and “A 
dot becomes a dragon”. Mallory made the 
Elkon Tungsten sheets used in the concen- 
trated filament lamps that make present day 
microscopic examinations so highly efficient. 
Mallory also “magnifies the possibilities” of 


many major industries. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


{ALLOR 


TOG 


PARTS 
"1, TO 
PERFECT in 
THE WHOLE 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address Pelmallo 


WHAT If THIS 
STRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 


You begin tottve when you learn 
to heed this inner mind, awaken- 
ing your natural thought forces. 
For centuries the Rosicrucians have collected 
and guarded basic facts on successful living; 
truths which guide one’s path through life. For free book 
let, explaining how to acquire this knowledge, write Scribe 
J.P. V., ROSICRUCIAN BroTHerHoop, San Jose, Calif 
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It benefits both! 


Employer and employee join 


hands when GROUP 
INSURANCE on the 
contributory plan is adopted. 


Each bears a part of its cost 
and in his own way shares its 
benefits. 


GLAD TO GO INTO MORE 
DETAILS WIT H EMPLOYERS 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. | 










































THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE 


Cpacious quarters—Nice judgment in furnish- 
ings — Super-fine food — of course! But more 
than that...a@ modern quickening of tempo 
everywhere, and a standard of Individualized 
service unique even cmong modern hotels. 






Single Rooms 
from $350 


Double Rooms 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 








Broap firming tendencies have recently 
been felt throughout the commodity 
markets. Inspiration for the improve- 
ment has come largely from abroad 
where there have been indications that 
the short stock position in many com- 
modities is beginning to get recognition 
in quotations, 

The foreign influence has been par- 
ticularly helpful in grains. Here 
domestic prices have depended for direc- 
tion almost entirely upon prices abroad. 
| Foreign markets developed strength at 
the close of last week and continued up- 
ward into the new period, extending 
their gains during the Tuesday holiday 
in this country. In consequence, upon 
resumption of trading here Wednesday, 
|the markets had a far more confident 
| foundation upon which to build. 
| It has been difficult to understand at 
ill times how domestic prices can hang 
upon foreign ones, particu- 
larly in view of the tariff protecting 
domestic prices and the definite short- 
age of supplies in this market. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the out- 
standing shortages are in feed grains. 
In feeds there is actually no such thing 
as a deficiency, since just such quanti- 
ties as can be made available will be 
used. The deficiency shows up in live- 
stock going to market without lot feed- 
ing and is reflected in a shortage of 
higher-grade meats. 

Wheat Is Different 

Furthermore, feeds can be imported. 
In fact, tariffs have been removed to 
permit free importation of Canadian 
feeds. Likewise, in feeds foreign sup- 
plies can be used with practically the 
same results as local ones. This con- 
trasts with the situation in wheat. Most 
millers of feed grains have a definite 
standard of quality, a trademarked 
product based upon a definite formula 
»f blending. The expense of laboratory 





so abjectly 





Commodity Markets 
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Editorially Speaking— 


Christmas season will come 
country’s retail stores for 

. million workers, if retail 
ntinues its present trend, says 
Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
Present indications are 

e of gift-bent customers will 
loyment of 187,000 extra 
November and 354,000 more 
ber. They will get wages 
least $30 millions, and there 
| be work for more thousands of 
stal and transportation workers. Prac- 
scaly every line of industry, it is added, 
| feel at least indirectly the stimulat- 
cts of good holiday business 


Wirn the 
bs in t 
some halt 

business 


uring the next two months. 


p's British subsidiary, which is re- 
ted to have come in for a good 
8 hp. market on the Isles 

s featuring a new 10 hp. car 

men expect also will make a 


, its rapidly growing field. 


yme from Chicago that a 

is hiring the wives of his 

ployees one day a month for six 

His idea is to have the fem- 

kitchen technicians shadow their 

sbands during the day’s work, offer- 

g assistance and advice where such 

n order. That sounds like a new 
levice for men. 


trade is rapidly encroaching 
gravestone’s grisly domain—the 
During the last two years 
1 600 no-monument cemeteries 
established in the United 
tes, with bronze plaques in place of 
ments and statues. The American 
metery Owners’ Association thinks the 
nd toward these new-style memo- 
parks will be greater in the future. 
The old town doesn’t seem the 
same without its marble orchard. 


peen 


WiDesPREAD rumors of mergers of 
Wall Street brokerage firms have been 
lathered by the severe slump in trading 
activity on the New York Stock Ex- 
change this year. Personnels have been 
slashed right and left, and stagger sys- 
tems have considerably reduced the 
salaries Of employees retained. Shares 
traded in the first 10 months of 1934 
taled roughly 280 millions, less than 
t the 586 millions of the same 1933 
period, and 100 millions under dismal 
[he October total barely ex- 

tds three-eighths of the volume in 
October, 1933, and trading last week, 
‘or instance, reached a mere 2,780,770 
‘ares, just a fair day’s business once 
upon a time. Blame for the dilemma 
‘ placed laregly on public disinterest 
athe Big Board. Present and prospec- 
‘ve retrenchment of commission houses 
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beclouds the horizon of real estate oper- 
ators in the financial district, too. The 
biggest tenants in many a lofty sky- 
scraper on Manhattan's tip are brokers. 


A scHoot for brain trusters is some- 
thing America lacks. Or did lack. Per- 
haps Harvard is to fill this gaping 
breach. Its Business School is inaugurat- 
ing a program of public administration, 
“designed primarily to prepare students 
for the business aspects of public serv- 
ice.” Yale now can get the upper hand 
by establishing a course for Presidents. 


BUSINESS conditions in the agricultural 
belts are definitely better, patronage at 
fairs throughout the country indicates 
Attendance figures so far this year show 
a gain of roughly 10% over last year. 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
attendance at 19 of the fairs at which 
it had displays this year total 4,316,325, 
compared with 3,881,098 at the same 
fairs in 1933. Many a country store 
economist considers “the fair” a busi- 
ness indicator for the following winter. 


Nor much longer are Englishmen 
likely to look at the world through gold- 
rimmed glasses. With gold at $35 an 
ounce, Britishers are showing a sudden 
willingness to toss aside old prejudices 
and rim their glasses with shell or bone 
It is an unexpected result of the new 
high prices for the yellow metal. 


THE Treasury Department is going 
right to the source of supply to protect 
its beer revenue. Brewers must install 
meters at all their plants by Mar. 1, next, 
for measuring eek poupin Bones of their 
product. Government tests have proved 
that meters are more scientific and ac- 
curate, and remove the opportunity for 
tax evasions that crops up under the 
present tank system. All beer going 
into trade will have to pass through the 
federal-cortrolled meters. 


THAT new streamlined train for the 
New Haven will have Westinghouse 
diesels as well as Westinghouse elec- 
trical equipment, air conditioning, and 
lighting —— Our error. West 
inghouse has been making railroad 
diesels for some time. 


THe new Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way bridge over the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania has 
a welded solid steel deck covered with 
an asphalt pavement on top of which 
the conventional crushed stone ballast 
carries ties and rails. Flexibility, safety 
at full speed, but greater danger to cows 
and pedestrians who were discouraged 
by the old open-work railway bridges, 
are cited as results. 





Every Business 
including YOURS 


pays TRIBUTE 


This grim destroyer of profits, 
who lives on mistakes, forgetful- 
ness, carelessness and temptation, 
takes a big cut from every busi- 
ness, including Yours! 


Poor, inaccurately made, illegi- 
ble, forgotten records create 
serious losses and cause many 
more failures than faulty man- 
agement. Keep these losses out 
of your business! Use Egry 
Systems. Know all the facts 
quickly, accurately, without red 
tape and waste effort, with an 
Egry System designed for your 
particular needs. 

Don’t take chances on your prof- 
its! Send for information on 
Egry Systems. Write your name 
and address on the margin and 
mail it to us. Dept. BW, 


THE EGRY REGISTER CoO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


of Egry Tru-Pak, Com- 
Systems; 


Manufacturers 
Pak and Handipak Register 
Controller and Tru-Feed Billin Ma- 
chine Systems; Egry Speed-Feed Sys- 
tems; Egry Continuous Business Forms. 


Sales Agencies in 
all principal cities. 
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Banking Platform 


We have made our protest against an 
alarming tendency to regiment bank- 
ing ae — auspices for the 
purpose of bringing the credit struc- 
ture of the country under the com- 
plete domination of this or any other 
national administration. The crisis is 
real and immediate, but we contribute 
little and business and banking ac- 
complish nothing by merely pointing 
with alarm. 

Direct and indirect losses amount- 
ing to billions of dollars can be traced 
to the bank failures of the last 5 years, 
and they in turn grew out of 3 funda- 
mental evils of bank administration 
and regulation. The first of these is 
an almost criminal laxity in the grant- 
ing of charters authorizing the estab- 
lishment of new banks. The second 
is the competition between state and 
national banking systems wherein 
Congress on the one hand and state 
legislatures on the other, actuated by 
political motives and too often en- 
couraged by banking politics, enacted 
legislation to relax the rules of pru- 
dence and common sense in order to 
attract charters from one group to the 
other. The third lies in the inade- 
quacy of examination, incompetence 
of examiners, the impingement of 
politics on bank regulation, and the 
failure of banks to do a proper job 
of examining and regulating them- 
selves. 

The first two evils can be corrected 
only by congressional and legislative 
enactment. The third requires the 
administrative attention of state and 
national authorities, but real reform 
will come only out of indignant pro- 
test and hard work on the part of 
bankers themselves. 

More would be accomplished by 
correcting charter abuses than by any 
other reform. In most of the states 
all that is required to start a bank 
is a few thousand dollars, frequently 
borrowed, and a nodding acquaintance 
with some politician. The banking 
crisis, which actually began 13 years 
ago, found one state with one bank 
for each 782 citizens—men, women, 
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and children—too large a proportion 
of whom resided on wind-blown and 
fleabitten economic subdivisions po- 
litely called ranches. 

The desirability of establishing a 
single national banking system is de- 
batable, but it is our belief that no 
other plan promises relief in the near 
future for the undeniable evils of com- 
petitive laxity. Many bankers fear 
regimentation and socialization as a 
result of unification, but they don’t 
answer the problem. They can answer 
it by demanding and obtaining a 
sound national banking system in the 
commercial banking field that is rela- 
tively free of political and administra- 
tive coercion. 

The problem of examinations is also 
difficult, but it can be solved. It is in 
this field that organized banking has 
thus far fumbled its Opportunity to 
create public good will and protect its 
own interests by creating a structure 
so sound and progressive as to be 
immune to the ieatecive corrections 
of politics. But the only system of 
bank examinations that has ever func- 
tioned well enough to have forestalled 
the public protest of recent years has 
been that in which banks examine 
themselves through their own clear- 
ing-house organizations. 

It seemed for a time that bankers 
would solve this problem through an 
NRA code that would force the or- 
ganization of all banks into clearing- 
house districts. It was not primarily 
the fault of bankers that maladroit 
publicity destroyed the code, but it is 
the > Scenes of bankers that with 
or without a code they did not pro- 
ceed vigorously with a clearing-house 
campaign. It was — that this 
would be done immediately after the 
banking holiday, but there are fewer 
clearing-house associations today than 
there were in 1931. 

Here, then, is a suggested banking 
platform for the country as a whole: 
Stop the indiscriminate issuance of 
charters, put an end to destructive 
competition between state and na- 
tional banking systems, and provide 








adequate bank examinatio; 
system that will require } 
to close their doors or m; 
tion the moment capital 
and long before the Tiree 
has been dissipated. 

All business should insis; 
reforms and help to bri 
about. Only by such coop 
they likely to come about. 
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Knoxville Doesn't Wan 
To Be “Saved” From TV 4 


Thirteen coal and ice dealers. non. 
residents of Knoxville, Tenn. are 
greatly concerned over the constit. 
tionality of the Act of Congress whic 
set up the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Inspired by that keen interest in ah 
struse questions of law which is chy. 
acteristic of ice and coal dealers every. 
where, they have spontaneously joined 
hands to hire distinguished counsel 
and test the act. At least, that is their 
story, and so far they have stuck » 
it. Moveover, they have won a dé. 
cision in a Tennessee state court which 
kills the agreement whereby TVA was 
to purchase the physical property of 
the Tennessee Public Service Corp. 

Citizens of Knoxville are enraged. 
With deplorable but somehow under. 
standable cynicism, they just won't be 
lieve that some scattered coal and ice 
men felt moved to dig up the com 
siderable expenses of a lawsuit the out 
come of which could hardly be a mat 
ter of life or death to them. Knox 
ville folk believe ““Wall Street” is be 
hind the fight. Not TPS, which was 
satisfied with the terms of sale 
TVA, but other interests opposed w 
the government experiment. So Knox 
ville has revived its plan to duplicate 
the TPS distribution facilities in the 
city and environs, building the new 
system partly with a PWA loan. 

Asserting that to construct a dupli 
cate electric distribution system it 
Knoxville and force the TPS to aba 
don its investment would be a shock 
ing and outrageous thing, TVA went 
to great lengths to make a deal for 
purchase of the property. At the end, 
90-odd per cent of the private owners 
were satisfied. 

Now it seems that stock- and boné 
holders in TPS are apt to lose their it 
vestment, and the TVA is going ® 
be forced into the ugly position of 
condoning this destruction of privatt 
capital. And when time has 4 litle 
obscured the record, say about 1936, 
the incident will be held up to show 
the ruthless march of socialism undet 
the New Deal. 

What all this proves, we are ™ 
quite sure. Except maybe that «5 
always the extremists who make & 
hard for the rest of us. 
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